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If this policy of more cardinals from other countries is 
continued but a short time, it will be likely to become 
permaneat, and the college will become in a sense a rep- 
resentative body. It is easy to let the imagination run 
on and predict vast changes from this single step, but 
it is also easy to make mistakes in jumping at conclu- 
sions. It has been suggested, for instance, that the next 
pope is to be a foreigner, and, if so, an American. As 
all popes since 1523 have been Italians, it will be seen 
that such an event, though not impossible, is far from 
probable. 
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WHEN Bishop Sisinnius, says Stanley, who chose to 
wear white, was asked what authority he found for it 
in Scripture, he answered, ‘‘What command is there for 
wearing black?” What command is there anywhere, 
from outward authority or inward good sense, which 
forces the clergy to wear a color which in summer draws 
the sun and in all seasons shows dust? And why should 
clergymen wear coats, waistcoats, and collars of a special 
shape? Does it not show particular attention to dress 
to force tailors to adapt their patterns to the notions 
of one profession? ‘True indifference to fashion would 
accept the common mode and trouble no one further. 
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THERE has been of late years a steady procession of 
noble old men from the pews of our first parishes as well 
as from others. Probably no denomination has lost so 
heavily in this respect as the Unitarian. ‘Their sons are 
not always, we are told, as faithful to the churches as 
their fathers were; but those who lament this should 
inquire what they are doing for the kingdom of heaven. 
They will be interested to find how many are in its service 
in various kinds of social usefulness. This is in line with 
the chief principle of the liberal faith,—that divine ser- 
vice is not confined to prayer and praise, but, as the 
Master showed and taught, includes whatever helps 
man in body and mind as well as in soul. ‘There were, for 
instance, in one of our old parishes’ two men who never 
failed to appear in church on Sunday morning. Each 
had a son of unusual earnestness, such as would in other 
days have led him to the pew, if not to the pulpit. Neither 
of them, however, showed any inclination to either, and 
the places occupied by the fathers remained empty. Both 
sons, however, have rendered distinguished aid to social 
science and work. The earnestness and elevation of 
spirit which brought the fathers to one kind of ‘“‘service”’ 
carried the sons to another kind. Is it any one’s fault 
or is it the spirit of the time that this separation of the 
two kinds of usefulness so often takes place? It is no 
new thing. Is it not the old separation between priest 
and prophet? 
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THE city of Boston has been aroused, first, by a report 
of the intolerable number of killings and accidents 
through the pleasure-seeking automobile, and later by 
a series of vigorous letters in the Boston Transcript from 
Mr. Moorfield Storey and others commenting upon the 
extravagant and audacious speed and carelessness of 
many owners and chauffeurs, and also upon the extraor- 
dinary apathy and negligence of the public in allowing 
themselves to be mowed down by these huge new toys. 
Never, surely, since the war chariots of the Pharaohs 
was there a vehicle invented by man to become so great 
an offence to the common people. The “psychology”’ of 
the automobile habit is very curious. The writer hap- 
pened to be taken the other night in one of the most 
powerful machines, in order that he might meet an en- 
gagement. ‘The driver was most skilful, but it was evi- 
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dent that he regarded us as privileged persons and the 
public streets as his to command. ‘Tooting and blowing, 
with alternate frightening noises, we hustled men, women, 
and children out of our way. Here under our hand was 
gigantic power: in the streets was feebleness. It was 
hard not to be seized with the spirit of the beast. The 
faces. of men and women easily catch this distemper 
of arrogance. Is it possible to Christianize the auto- 
mobilist and really make a good democrat of him? We 
suspect that the people must chasten him with far heavier 
taxes than he now pays for his ey, not to speak of 
fines and jails. 
ead 


THE stenographer in an office with which the writer 
is connected received an offer of another position with 
a salary almost double what she was receiving. ‘The 
office is not commercial and is chronically hard up, but 
it met the raise rather than lose a valuable employee. 
When the latter reported her advancement in her present 
position, and her refusal of the other offer on that ac- 
count, the reply was, ““You’re the tenth girl whose salary 
I’ve raised.” ‘The story, which is no fable, teaches a 
lot of things: first, a good stenographer who identifies 
herself with the interests of the office in which she is 
employed is worth a good deal more than the common 
or garden variety of commercial school graduates, who 
can typewrite and take dictation; second, many employers 
do not notice this unless they get a jolt, or, if they do, 
they fail to share the advantage with the employee as 
they ought; third, a stenographer’s wages ought to 
be progressive. In most cases, if she does not grow in 
value, she had better be discharged, and one found who 
will. 

ws 


Dr. GILBERT AMES BLISS, associate professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Chicago, is giving a regular 
course of advanced mathematics at Harvard. Such 
actual exchanges of working professors seem likely to 
become common. Why could not the churches take a 
suggestion? ‘he exchange for a month of a progressive 
Baptist clergyman, for instance, and a leading Unitarian 
minister would develop agreements generally unsuspected 
by most of their congregations. It would prove that Uni- 
tarians have no monopoly of liberal opinions. 


The Uncertainty of Business. 


The complaint is made by high-minded and honorable 
men that the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law leaves business in a state of 
great uncertainty as to precisely what the law does or 
does not permit in the way of combinations of business. 
We do not doubt that there is some truth in the com- 
plaint. There is always a fringe of uncertainty about 
all legal decisions, and the fringe may be somewhat 
broader than usual in this case. But after somewhat 
careful consideration of the decision from a layman’s 
point of view we venture to offer this rule as one which 
we believe to embody the spirit of the decision and to be 
an absolutely safe rule for any business man to follow 
so far as the law is concerned. 

Any treatment of a competitor which he would regard 
as fair between neighbors or as sportsmanlike in an 
athletic contest is within the law. Whatever is dis- 
tinctly unsportsmanlike or unneighborly in the way of . 
combination is intended to be prohibited by the law. An 
instance from the race-track may help. For a number of 
jockeys to combine to ‘‘pocket” a fast horse by putting 
a number of slower horses in his way so that some other 
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horse may win, and then to divide the prize between the 
slower horse and the winner, is not sportsmanlike. Similar 
tactics in business are combinations in restraint of trade. 
No corporation that is carried on with a decent regard 
for fair play such as its managers would be expected to 
show personally in their intercourse with their neighbors 
has anything to fear from the law. Whatever “fringe”’ 
there is to the law serves to give the benefit of the doubt 
to any one who may be complained of in connection with 
it. So far as his own conduct is concerned then, no 
honorable man need ask for further guidance. 

There are those, however, who are not honorable, and 
there are those also who may be honorable in their indi- 
vidual transactions who condone or even promote dis- 
honorable corporate action. For them further legislation 
may be necessary to prevent their “fouling”’ their fellow 
business men by underhand play. Experience will 
soon show whether judicial decisions will suffice or whether 
further statutes are required. But this will be for 
the protection of fair-play business, not for its embarrass- 
ment. If the high-minded business men could get it 
into their heads that this is the real purpose of the law, 
and would endeavor to promote its enforcement, we 
believe that they would find most of their difficulties 
in this regard coming to an end. 

The trouble is that any great Use ae or combina- 
tion is always greatly tempted to regard itself as above 
the law. When some great enterprise is afoot which will 
not only prove immensely profitable to the promoters 
if successful, but which will also organize business in 
a way to make it far more efficient, it is always hard to 
have consideration for the rights of those who seem to 
be standing in the way of progress, and for laws that seem 
to hamper and restrict it. But that is just the nut of 
the whole matter. Combinations, no matter how great, 
must learn that they are not above the law. A few 
years ago there was a saying current that John D. Rocke- 
feller was a bigger man than Uncle Sam. We have 
learned better—most of us. So must the rest of us. 

We are not blind to the trend of the times toward 
ever greater combinations in business, nor to the great 
advantages, the real progress, involved in them. But 
all these are more than offset if they are gained by methods 
for which a jockey would be ruled off from every race- 
course in the country, and by disregard of law which 
would get a single individual into trouble, if not into 
jail, within twenty-four hours of the time they were 
discovered. 

Go on, then, gentlemen, with your organizations, 
business organizations or labor organizations, but re- 
member that you are all included in a still bigger organi- 
zation known as the United States of America whose 
motto is “Fair play for all.” Top ies 


The Day of the Young Man. 


It was at one time felt that, as the old saints and 
apostles of our faith moved off the scene, there would be 
but few left adequate to fill the gaps in the ministry so 
painfully apparent. But no one who attended the late 
conference at Washington could fail to note that this is 
the era of youth, the day of the young man in the Uni- 
tarian pulpit. The ardent, enthusiastic, eager young 
man is on hand in considerable numbers, ready and well 
equipped for an advance into the enemy’s country, 
which we might call the devil’s country if that personage 
were not somewhat obsolete. 

It was inspiring to see this band of brothers with their 
cheerful and resolute faces, ready to take up the hard 
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work of life, manfully to grapple with difficult problems 
and thankless tasks, devoting themselves heart’ and soul 
to a service that cannot bring them great material re- 
wards or the hope of much worldly profit and gain. 
It is in the spirit of love and truth and justice they have 
pledged themselves to labor as God’s men and the ser- 
vants of Jesus. 

Social justice is not a new cry in the world. It has 
sounded in our ears at every conference that has been held 
for many years past. But it seemed to sound a new note 
at Washington, a heart-thrilling and soul stirring note, 
calling upon the sleepers to awake and the sluggards 
to arouse themselves. Consciences grown torpid under 
the spell of too much prosperity and ease felt the sting 
of the probe,—the realization of the need, the perils of 
our time, the indifference and apathy of those who say, 
“Tet us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’’ The 
churches doubtless needed the good shaking up they 
received, but there was unusually little of carping self- 
criticism of the sad and dreary note of discouragement 
and depression that sometimes has marked our gather- 
ings. ‘The tone as a whole was hopeful, courageous, 
purposeful, and resolute. ‘There was cheer and good-will 
in it all, and the forward look shone with the gold of a 
bright to-morrow. 

The determination to do some effective fighting for 
social justice and right shone in all eyes. The Uni- 
tarian denomination has sometimes been called a beauti- 
The time has 
come, it seems, when that pretty symbolism will no longer 
apply. No longer is it to enjoy its comfort and self- 
complacency, its boasted liberty and independence as 
an exclusive and luxurious delight. It is to get into the 
world movement, and do its share of work to help in 
pulling the old world wagon out of its dirty ruts and set 
it moving on the road of reform. 

There are things that call to us for help with insistent 
voices; and, if we were deaf as adders, we would still 
feel the nerve thrill of a new pulse in the social life of our 
time, the heart beat of the young men who wish to labor 
strenuously for reform and progress. It was the spirit 
of youth, to be sure; but all seemed young under the 
promise of enlarged life and tsefulness for the church. 
Years did not count. The question was no longer What 
ought to be done? but What can we do to exterminate the 
glaring wrongs and evils of our time? What can we do 
as advocates of international peace, as helpers in solving 
the great labor problems, in rooting out the sweat-shop 
and securing justice for women workers and protection 
for children? What can we do for the vast army of 
bread-winners who stand on the perilous ledge between 
the inadequate daily wage and starvation? 

Already several of the orthodox churches have entered 
upon this work as an essential part of the church activi- 
ties, and we are but falling into line, and keeping step 
with the vanguard in the movement instituted by our 
brethren of other names and creeds. ‘This of itself is a 
a gain. We have suffered at times from aloofness, from 
isolation and detachment, from the great moral and 
reformatory march, doing our work singly and alone, 
when we should have been stronger for support and co- 
operation. 

Society as an organism moves slowly. It is the acme 
of conservatism. Its very momentum preserves it from 
rapid change, but it does move a little at a time, “as 
the old order changeth giving place to new.” The 
light beaming in the faces of the young men will not be 
quenched in sadness and disappointment. Their cause 
is getting voiced in a thousand forms in newspapers, in 
magazines, in books, in convention halls, in assemblies 
of all sorts, from Congress to the smallest conventicle. 
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It could not spread thus were it not in the hearts of the 
people, sitting with them at their firesides, going with 
them about their daily tasks. With the plain people 
rests the ultimate decision of all these questions, and we 
can trust them when they are enlightened to act for 
righteousness. For ourselves the duty is plain. The 
church needs reforming as well as the world. It has too 
long stood apart from the great throbbing, aching 
wrongs of society. The salvation it has preached has 
been too narrow and personal. It has given its spiritual 
gifts to the few, and the many have stood aloof, feeling 
there was no place, no redemption for them in the old 
sanctuaries. Now the passionate cry is let us show our- 
selves human, make vital our brotherhood, work -and 
live as if indeed we are all children of one father. Must 
we not all rejoice that the rousing word has come at 
last, that love and sympathy are free to flow out from 
the sanctuary, and make good the word of Jesus, “He 
is greatest who is your servant?”’ 

The spiritual life and the relation of the soul to God 
can only be enriched by the movement of the conscience, 
the consecration of the best that is in us, to the service 
of the weak and helpless and down-trodden children of 
the Most High. 
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On the morning of October 17 the secretary left Min- 
neapolis for Hanska, a Scandinavian town on the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad. Rey. Amandus Norman 
was at the station when the train arrived in the middle 
of the afternoon. Looking southward from the station 
a distance of two miles, one could see a slender spire, 
which has been the Norwegian church occupied by 
Mr. Norman’s congregation for a decade or more. It 
was on this spot that the original Norwegian community 
settled much as did the early settlers of New England, 
selecting their place of worship and their burial-ground 
at the very start. Here, too, is the parsonage occupied 
by Mr. Norman and his family. The town of Hanska, 
separated thus from the church and parsonage, is a 
flourishing community of Scandivanians devoting them- 
selves almost entirely to agricultural pursuits. No 
other church is located here, but through the efforts of 
those interested in religious matters a commodious hall 
with rooms for social purposes has been erected in the 
village. This hall is called the Liberal Union, and is 
the common meeting-place of all the inhabitants of the 
town. The young people are especially interested in 
this building, and have devoted much time to its construc- 
tion, embellishment, and furnishings. Much of the work 
was done by the farmers and others of the commu- 
nity. 

The older members of our body will remember the name 
of Kristofer Jansen as a name to conjure with. On 
several occasions he spoke at our annual meetings, and 
the vigor of his personality communicated itself to all 
who heard him. In the city of Minneapolis and among 
the. Norwegian colonies of Minnesota Kristofer Jansen 
exerted an influence which has lingered for almost a 
generation, and will not soon be fogotten. But when 
such a leader lays down his work and returns, as Jansen 
did, to his native country, it is a task of huge proportions 
to assume the responsibility and continue the work 
thus begun. It was to this great undertaking that 
Rev. Amandus Norman turned his attention in 1893. It 
has been a long and arduous task, but one that has been 
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fraught with certain great rewards. Mr. Norman has 
seen the growth of liberalism and religious enterprise 
as the material interests of the town have improved, and 
he is now recognized, not only as the local pastor, but as 
the.representative of liberal religious thought throughout 
all that territory that was impressed by the eloquence 
and learning of Kristofer Jansen. 

Just before visiting Hanska the secretary met the 
trustees of the original church organized by Jansen in 
Minneapolis. Owing to removals, deaths, and the shock 
sustained by the departure of Jansen, the Norwegian 
church in Minneapolis has been abandoned and sold; 
but the funds resulting from the sale of the property are 
still held by the trustees, and as soon as conditions are 
somewhat more favorable it is hoped that the reorganiza- 
tion of the church will be accomplished and a suitable 
church home be established in that part of the great city 
of Minneapolis where the Scandinavian population pre- 
dominates. The present board of trustees is composed 
of intelligent and enterprising men of business and cult- 
ure, who remember Jansen and his influence with grati- 
tude, and believe that their best way of honoring the 
cause which he represented is to reorganize and continue 
the religious institution which he began. It should be 
said that it has heen largely through the influence of Mr. 
Norman that this loyalty to our cause has been per- 
petuated in Minneapolis, and by his untiring efforts that 
the future promises further development of the work at 
Hanska. 

As at the other points visited by the secretary the con- 
ditions for a large gathering of the people were unfavor- 
able, owing to the excessive downpour of rain which 
made the roads almost impassable. Nevertheless, they 
gathered at the Liberal Union to the number of over 
one hundred, some of them coming a distance of five or 
six miles from their farms in the country. Many young 
people were present, and the programme was, on the 
whole, of a varied character. After a concert by the 
local orchestra and the singing of hymns, Mr. Norman 
made a short address upon the purpose of the secretary’s 
visit, after which the latter extended the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and reviewed the 
character of our work among New Americans. A colla- 
tion and games by the young people followed far into the 
night, but at eleven o’clock our return was made to Mr. 
Norman’s home through darkness and mud. 

It may be said of our Norwegian movement in Minne- 
sota, as it has already been said of the Icelandic enter- 
prises in Manitoba, that results have been accomplished 
which furnish a conclusive demonstration of the sound- 
ness and desirability of our work among New Americans. 
The efforts of Mr. Norman in the interest of religion 
itself among many of his countrymen who had discarded 
all forms of church loyalty, in the interest also of tem- 
perance and good citizenship and public education, are 
beyond computation. Add to this the fact that the 
church and its cognate organizations are rapidly ap- 
proaching self-support, and those who have been loyal 
to our missionary enterprises in this direction may take 
no little satisfaction. : 

On the following day the secretary returned by way of 
Minneapolis to Chicago, where he visited Rev. August 
Dellgren and conferred with him about his efforts in 
behalf of the Unitarian organization among the Swedes, 
begun in 1904. At the present time Mr. Dellgren is 
meeting in a hall located not altogether favorably for his 
purpose. He is, however, like Mr. Nissen of Superior, 
distributing our free literature, and translating into 
Swedish a considerable amount of Unitarian literature. 
The future alone can reveal the possibilities of this effort 
to establish Unitarian enthusiasm among the Scandi- 
navians of Chicago. Lewis G. WILSON. 
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Current Topics. 


Apart from the unexpected success of the Democratic 
candidate for governor and the defeat of the Republican 
machine in Philadelphia, one of the most striking results 
of the elections last. week was the strength shown by the 
Socialist party in several of the States. In ten cities in 
Ohio Socialist mayors were elected, and in addition not- 
able Socialist gains were made in Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Dayton. In Schenectady, N.Y., the Socialists 
elected a mayor, all city officials save one, obtained a 
majority on the county board, and the district in which 
the city is situated sent a Socialist assemblyman to 
Albany. In five municipalities in Utah Socialist tickets 
carried the day, and the party added materially to its 
numerical strength in Mississippi, New Mexico, and 
Kansas. By Socialist leaders these victories are inter- 
preted as the expression of a growing dissatisfaction with 
the workings of the two old parties and as a sign of the 
time in the near future when the Socialist vote will be an 
element to be reckoned with in national affairs. 


a 


ANDREW CARNEGIE last Friday brought up the total 
of his known public benefactions to the vast sum of 
$215,500,000, by putting into effect his announced plan 
to establish a new foundation, with an endowment of 
$25,000,000, ‘‘to promote the advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge and understanding among the people of 
the United States.”” The purposes of the new institution 
which has been incorporated as the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, will be carried out, under the presidency 
of the donor, by Elihu Root, Henry S. Pritchett, William 
S. Woodward, and other men associated with charitable 
enterprises previously established by Mr. Carnegie. One 
phase of the functions of the new corporation will be to 
continue the work of founding libraries and aiding edu- 
cational institutions, which has been a conspicuous feature 
of the philanthropic activities of the great’ ironmaster 
who came to America as a poor boy and to whom the 
credit for much of the progress that has been achieved 
in the iron and steel industry in this country is due. 


et 


_ Tue work of partitioning what the late Marquis of 
Salisbury termed the “waste places of the earth” among 
the great powers is by no means completed, if reliance is 
to be placed in rumors that have gained wide currency 
in the European press for the past week. ‘The latest 
project of absorption has to do with the Congo State, 
which the late king of the Belgians turned over to the 
Belgian people shortly before his death. Brussels is 
responsible for the circumstantial prediction that in the 
near future Belgium will abandon the colony which has 
been the subject of bitter controversies, and that the 
territory will be divided among Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. ‘The scheme of partition provides for 
compensation for Belgium in the form of the annexation 
of the grand duchy of Luxemburg, which Holland retained 
at the time of the secession of Belgium, together with a 
strip of territory along the river Scheld to which the Bel- 
gians have maintained pretensions. Holland’s compen- 
sation, it is explained, will come in the form of colonial 
accessions not designated. 


wt 


Great BriTAIN and Russia figure in another project 
of dismemberment, this time at the expense of Persia. 
The immediate pretext for the Persian imbroglio is an 
insult to a Russian vice-consul. In order to re-establish 
its outraged honor, the Russian government is massing 
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troops for the prospective occupation of two provinces in 
Northern Persia. This move, it is frankly exp'ained in 
a London despatch, has the complete sanction of Downing 
Street. It is also explained at the British capital that 
coincidently with the Russian preparations for aggres- 
sion in the north, Great Britain is taking measures for 
compensatory territorial acquisition in the south, of 
Persia. The situation in Persia is apparently destined 
to result in drastic action by the two powers in the near 
future, despite the endeavors of the American treasurer- 
general of Persia, Mr. M. Morgan Shuster, who has under- 
taken the task of reorganizing the finances of the coun- 
try and is constantly hampered in his work by the agents 
of both Russia and Great Britain. 


a 


Even the Moroccan controversy has not reached a 
final quietus, to judge by the uneasiness which the French 
press is betraying because of the bitter protests in the 
Reichstag against what the chancellor’s opponents are 
characterizing as a surrender to Great Britain by an 
abandonment of German rights under the terms of the 
agreement recently effected between Paris and Berlin, 
wherein France assures to herself the title of protector of 
Morocco. The attacks upon von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
policy, which is really the kaiser’s policy, have served as 
the rallying cry for the war party in Germany, and the 
open approval by the crown prince of Herr von Heyde- 
brand’s bitter denunciation of the treaty with France in 
the Reichstag the other day has disclosed sharp discord 
even in the imperial family on the delicate subject. To 
be sure, Friedrich Wilhelm was hurriedly packed off 
by his father back to his regiment in Danzig; but neither 
the German war party nor the French press is likely to 
forget that the man who so vigorously applauded von 
Heydebrand’s demand for a shaking of the mailed fist in 
the face of France may be kaiser to-morrow. 


J 


THE withdrawal of Arthur J. Balfour, once prime min- 
ister and during two historic campaigns subsequently 
the leader of the unionists in Parliament, from the com- 
mand of his party’s forces is the recent sensation of 
British political life. The successor of Mr. Balfour 
already has been selected. He is Andrew Bonar Law, 
a Scottish ironmaster, who was born in New Brunswick, 
and whom a compromise elevated to the post in British 
life that is second in importance and influence only to that 
of the prime minister, and is an advanced tariff reformer, 
—a term which in Britain is used to designate a pro- 
tectionist. Mr. Law will undoubtedly go much farther 
in advocating a reversal of the time-honored economic 
policy of his country than his predecessor could have 


-been expected to go, even by the most moderate anti- 


Cobdenite. Whether the issue will soon come before 
the electorate with a reasonable chance of success is not 
nearly so certain, for the liberal party appears to be 
firmly in the saddle for years to come. 


Fd 


So pre-eminent a figure has Yuan Shi Kai become in 
the grievous affairs of his country that his arrival in 
Pekin last Monday was heralded as an event of para- 
mount significance. ‘The former viceroy whom the 
Manchu dynasty sent into exile because of his liberal 
tendencies was greeted by the national assembly as the 
one man capable of showing a way out of the present 
maze of difficulties. Apparently the solution of the 
problem of restoring tranquillity will depend very largely 
upon the attitude which he may assume toward the dy- 
nasty. If Yuan Shi Kai should decide that the best 
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interests of the empire require the continuance of the 
Manchus upon the throne, it may be assumed that the 
revolutionists in the field will gradually fall in with his 
views. On the other hand, should he declare himself 
as opposed to the Manchus, even as figure-heads in the 
imperial yamen, the position of the young emperor would 
become distinctly more precarious than it is. At all 
events, it appears that the great issue upon which the 
future of China depends will be decided to a considerable 
extent by Yuan Shi Kai. 


Brevities, 


We are losing the power to use tools, it is said, but 
sadder yet is the loss of power to use wealth, 


‘‘Worldliness does not consist in the things we seek and 
use, but in the spirit in which we use them and the pur- 
pose to which we put them.” 


Some men are born happy and others have happiness 
occasionally thrust upon them, but the only happiness 
that amounts to much in the long run is that which one 
achieves. 


Do you take the Harvard Theological Review or the 
Hibbert Journal? Tf not, you are missing some of the 
finest and yet most easily readable thought of our times. 
This to our laity. 


You have much patience with your children while they 
are learning much in books and in life which is familiar 
to you. Have patience, also, with belated minds who 
are just beginning to understand that liberal Christianity 
which has been so long in your family and is so clear to 
your own mind. 


““My desire is that mine adversary had written a book,” 
is the wish uttered in the book of Job. “Oh that mine 
adversary may build more and more battleships!”” might 
be a modern cry. The building of battleships and other 
warlike expenditures for times of peace may yet come to 
be almost as ruinous as war itself. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Value of the General Conference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Gauld has already called attention to the “social 
service” features of the Washington Conference. To my 
mind the most significant fact about the Conference was 
not the large place given to the discussion of social ques- 
tions or the seriousness with which such questions were 
considered, but the entire absence of bitterness and ani- 
mosity and rancor. For several years there has been 
manifest, in our denomination, a line of cleavage which 
sometimes seemed to threaten its integrity. On one 
side were those who maintained that the function of the 
church is worship and that it has nothing to do with the 
social problems that vex our day. On the other were 
those who insisted that the function of the church is 
social service, and that, unless it takes the lead in all 
matters of philanthropy and reform, its days are numbered. 
Sometimes the discussion has been carried on with more 
heat than light and aroused in many a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty as to the future of the denomination. 
Unless the peace and tranquillity which characterized 
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the meetings at Washington are to be interpreted as the 
lull that precedes a storm, the Conference will be re- 
membered as witnessing the reconciliation of these oppos- 
ing factions. Experience and reflection have brought a 
deeper insight into social conditions and a clearer vision 
of social needs. What men see to-day is the vision of a 
church in which both functions, worship and service, 
are combined, one affording the moral dynamic without 
which the other would be impossible. There was never 
a time when Christian people of every denomination were 
so convinced that worship and work must go hand in 
hand, never a time when it was*so evident that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus must attest their discipleship by going 
about and doing good. A sterile faith or an impotent 
religion is an insult alike to God and man. ‘This note of 
reconciliation was everywhere manifest, from Dr. De 
Normandie’s stirring appeal for a deeper religious life 
on Monday night to the summons to the fellowship of 
those who love God and serve their fellow-men uttered 
by Dr. Crothers in the closing address of Thursday 
evening. If the Conference had achieved no more than 
this, believe me it would have been ‘“‘worth the price.” 


Aucustus P. REcCCORD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Arbitration Resolutions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just noticed your editorial reference in the issue 
of November 2, to the arbitration resolutions passed by 
the General Conference at Washington. As the mover 
of the resolutions, I regret that it did not occur to me that 
debate on the form they were to ftake was desirable, 
since I supposed there could be no question as to their 
spirit. But I cannot assent to your editorial opinion 
that “the pledge to bind all the churches to appoint 
committees to further the cause was an absurdity,” be- 
cause, forsooth, “‘even those who voted for the resolutions 
will not carry it out.” Why should they not carryzit 
out? 

The president of the Conference, Hon. Horace Davis, 
in his opening speech used these words: ‘“‘I earnestly 
hope that the deliberations of this conference may show 
that we mean to do what we can to promote peace and 
good-will, not only through the length and breadth of our. 
beloved land, but throughout the whole world.” And 
he added later, “‘ Always and everywhere there is a great 
unutilized power in our churches. As organizations they 
have done little, while they contain vast latent power 
which should be organized and utilized in some form, if 
not directly as churches, then as social service commit- 
tees acting in the name of the church.” 

.These words seem to me to express the spirit of the 
Conference better than the faint-hearted cynicism which 
says that to pledge ourselves to do anything about the 
pending treaties for which President Taft is justly anxious 
is an absurdity. Are there not a half-dozen men and 
women in each one of the churches to whom the cause of 
world-peace is dear enough to lead them to do something 
to impress the mind of the United States Senate on this 
great issue? The present need is not, as you say, to 
“bring forth words with the terseness of a well-devised 
inscription” which would carry weight with the nation. 
The time for fine phrases is past. The need now is to 
show a reluctant Senate that the people want unlimited 
arbitration, that the handwriting on the wall of the cen- 
turies is that pettiness and jealousy should cease, and in- 
ternational questions should be taken up with a noble 
courage and resolution that war shall come to an end. 


RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 


; 
> 
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The Front of Peterborough Cathedral. 


He reared the minster portal long ago, 

The “‘Golden Borough’s”’ chiefest architect, 
Scooped in its rocky face three caverns deep, 
Piled ’gainst their sides aspiring carven reeds, 
Banded as those that stand in neighbor fens, 
Raised o’er this work of his a soaring mass 

Of pediment, and pinnacle, and tower, 

And spire—then passed into the darkness whence 
He sprang, and no man knoweth of his name. 


Within the minster aisles lie abbots old, 
Frowning in marble as they frowned in flesh, 
And all who will may know them as they were; 
But he that wrought the centuries’ delight, 

The glorious minster’s crowning grace, lives not 
In stiffly sculptured effigy like these, 

Nor on cathedral fabric-rolls are writ 

The letters of his name. What matters it? 

He breathed one song, this singer of the past, 
And all the air yet trembles to his tones; 

He wrote his verse across the minster front 
Where all the world might see, and not one line 
The world has lost through centuries’ sun and storm. 
What matters if he left his verse unsigned? 
What boots it how he looked to those who saw? 


Ah! Peterborough’s poet questionless 
Knew well how scant the worth of name beside 
Achievement’s crowning skill. The little deed 
May fitly claim the signature’s reward 
Scrawled underneath, but not the master’s work 
Needs blurring with the master’s name; and thus 
The triple gate of Peterborough gleams 
Through all the ages from its maker’s times 
To these, as fair as only that is fair 
Which has no need that men should ask, 

“Who wrought?” 

—Oscar Fay Adams. 


Jacob’s Ladder. 


BY NINA M. TIFFANY. 


Ah, Eusapia Palladino, and all you who hang, en- 
thralled, upon the tinkling of tambourines, tapped by 
ghostly fingers, you cannot, after all these centuries, 
set up any claim to human consideration equal to that 
of worldly old Jacob and his heavenly ladder. 

You do not know that a vision is a vision,” you do ‘not 
realize the value of a dream. Jacob did. ‘And *he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder upon the earth, andthe 
top of it reached to heaven, and behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon it.” Jacob did 
not waste any time in trying to demonstrate a material- 
istic or materializing fashion that the Lord stood at the 
top of that ladder. He did stand there, never doubt 
it, and the angels sped on their earthly and heavenly 
errands; but Jacob’s part in such holy doings was merely 
to dream of them, and then to awake and go about his 
business, which was to secure his and the Lord’s mutual 
advantage. 

The methods of the laboratory or of the séance applied 
to angels may not detect even the shadow of a passing 
wing, much less precipitate the least indication of a 
moulted feather; but there is an almost irresponsible 
power of the mind, known to the ignorant as imagination, 
which gathers up and pieces out for us bits of miraculous 
down and causes us to visualize our partial conceptions 
and dream our dreams in the very manner of Jacob. 
And, taken simply, without intervention of any third 
person, without inducer or interpreter, our ladders and 
the angels upon them are of benefit to us, and through 
us, doubtless, to the scheme of things. For have we 
not all felt, in moments of dolor and loneliness, or in 
periods of trembling panic for the future, strength not 
ourselves sweep/through us like a breath from the salty 
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sea? Have we not known heartenings that could have 
reached us only by heavenly stairs? Does not each 
mortal make the transit from timorous childhood to 
confident youth inspired with the conviction that special 
worth in the eyes of the Creator is his, and that, if he 
makes good, it will be one more altar raised in attesta- 
tion of the greatness of God? If the vision has not taken 
this form, it has assumed others as potent in spurring to 
action. 

Or, further, we need not be Peter Ibbetsons to suspect 
that our experience is fuller than day alone could ex- 
plain. We need not join the subscribers to the Banner of 
Light if we confess to a sense of the presence of people 
who are miles or oceans or spheres away. We are shy 
of confessing that sort of thing, yet, if truth were told, 
few of us could deny the charge of being, in a small way, 
partakers of the occult. We, perhaps, own an awed 
allegiance to our guardian angel, who stretched forth a 
detaining hand, and we missed that train which presently 
trolled over an embankment; or, who, at another time 
urged us on with unreasoning haste until we had passed, 
an hour ahead of our schedule, out over that point on 
the Amalfi road that, at the moment that was to have 
been ours, received its deadly avalanche of falling 
rock. 

Yet once let occultism step out from the province of 
the speculative, and what a vampire it is, feeding upon 
the deluded soul! We must, in our speculation or in 
gazing upon our Jacob’s ladders, remember that we 
dream; and, if we find ourselves going so far as to tell 
ourselves that this time, at last, the vision is no dream, 
we must let in the brightness of a smile upon our heavy 
lids, or admit the sound of ringing laughter to our muffled 
ears. William Austin Smith admonishes well that 
idealist when he says, “To thread these perilous paths 
between earth and sky, one needs, along with glowing 
convictions, the lambent light of the Comic to guide his 
fleet?” 2 

Such a guide was sorely needed by the gentle, credulous 
lady, devoted to her slate and her planchette, who periodi- 
cally reached a high state of elation because of the state-. 
ments of her ‘‘control,” to the effect that she was about 
to be translated to the other world. Each time that the 
warning came she joyously stripped herself of her earthly 
possessions, gave away the bread from her table and 
the dress from her back; and the day after saw her 
patient relatives restocking the larder and replenishing 
the depleted wardrobe. 

Even religious imagination has its dangers, but they 
may be reduced to a negligible quantity by a proper 
sense of humor. Free play of the religious imagination 
is a privilege accorded mainly to the very young and the 
very, or moderately, old. Children live in a matrix of 
constructive vision,—though hardly of visions. ‘Their 
vaguely wandering expectancies reach out, like the 
tendrils of the gourd, and, seizing upon any semblance 
of support, draw close to the upbearing promise the 
growing conception of things as they are or might be. 
Almost any Bible-fed child will, like the little William 
Blake, discover a roomful of angels, and many, if much 
alone, will create playmates for themselves out of thin 


alr. 
“When children are lonely and happy and good, 
‘The friend of the children comes out of the wood.”’ 


What is this Friend of the Children but soaring imagina- 
tion that creates for them fairies, or, at the least, child- 
companions, if not celestial guests? The little ones are 
gleeful over their invisible cronies, and will confide the 
pretty joke to only one or two of their elders. Reticent, 
also, concerning their imaginative vagaries, or their 
matured vision, are the aged. Yet sometimes they will 
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tenderly, yes, smilingly, uncover a shining tapestry 
before younger but dimmer sight. 

Take Madam Guernsey. ‘I have been reading an 
article on the chemistry of sleep,’’ said Madam Guernsey, 
the other day: “it’s by somebody named Eastman. I 
dare say he is learned and famous, he certainly is interest- 
ing; but there’s more in sleep than is discovered by all 
his analysis.’”’ ‘The corners of her mouth twisted whimsi- 
cally. ‘Perhaps you've noticed that I drowse a little 
in church. Well, the toxins in my brain clear out, 
generally, with just one little nod. I permit it in the 
dead middle of the sermon, because by its help I get the 
final clinching of the point of the discourse, as I did its 
first pricking through. In that little nod, even while 
I’m hoping the minister doesn’t see me, and while the 
waste products, according to this man, are being flooded 
out of my overtaxed brain-cells, something happens 
to my better part. When my eyes snap open again, I 
feel that I—not my brain, but I—am renewed. I wonder 
about it a good deal. It is one of the regions in which I 
let Fancy loose. Fancy hasn’t any ologies to guide her, 
and does not deluge me with theories, nor ask me to 
believe anything, but I enjoy her. She says sleep, long 
or short, unchains one for a dash into inner fastnesses 
not open to ordinary consciousness,—fastnesses where all 
sorts of modern improvements and ancient faculties are 
in process making and remodelling. There sits telepathy 
and there dwell other space-annihilating contrivances. 
There, away from the goading of time,—which is not,— 
far from the surface stabbings of conscience, unseen hands 
are ready with first aid to the injured: hurts are healed 
and breakages repaired without need for question. ‘There 
the risings of the natural man may be quelled, there 
the seven devils tormenting the best of us may be exer- 
cised. ‘There, in chambers of rest, we may be refreshed, 
and, it seems, extend hospitality. There are the deepest 
recesses of the halls of prayer; and there who can deny 
that man may have access to the Eternal? ‘There are 
the doors through which we may escape to the country 
whence we came and be at one with all those, living or 
dead, whom we hold dear. Fancy is extravagant: in 
that country, she asserts, resides each mortal’s true, 
continuous identity, which, obedient, plunges into tasks 
temporal and temporary in this world or in different 
worlds, to return to itself between plunges when released 
by the sleep of night or of the state of coma or of the 
nod in church. Fancy says it’s like my double knitting.”’ 
Here she took up her needles, two only; but they turned 
off a double web much like the round stocking knitted with 
four. ‘Those stitches thrown to the right signify the 
conscious life of conscious hours with its agitating changes 
and short memory. I make that strand on the right 
of all sorts of colors, as you see. ‘The stitches thrown to 
the left represent the conscious life of what we call un- 
consciousness. I make these all white, of course. The 
two webs, as you see, are connected at the sides, and grow 
from the same needles. It just means,” she commented, 
knitting in a leisurely, rhythmic way, ‘that life’s all 
one,—past, present, future; all one, as Fancy shows it, 
with the discolorings of the lower half left out of the 
upper. Of course the knitting doesn’t really illustrate. 
But, as I knit, I apply the colors to one event or another in 
the lives of people I know, and then it is a comfort to turn 
the strip over and look at the white awhile. I can hardly 
tell you how soothing Fancy is when she spreads out for 
me the white picture of reconciliations and explanations, 
and ministrations to dust-laden feet, going on all the 
time, without needing to wait for death to make things 
plain. I wouldn’t exchange Fancy’s notions or my 
seats for all the so-called ‘psychic phenomena’ in the 
world.”’ 
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November. 


The bare November, like a stern divine, 
Frowned on my soul, discoursing of decay, 
Of time, flesh, dust, and pleasure’s hasty day, 
Reiterating weary line on line 
Death’s threadbare homily. ‘‘O Nature mine,” 
I cried in wrath, ‘‘thou who didst breathe last May 
The spirit of gladness in young lambs at play, 
Show thyself potent yet, by one sure sign.” 


Then the moon rose. I saw her, full and calm, \ 
Move through the large clouds, as a mother might 
From room to room where sleeping children lie. 

“My son,” she said to me, “‘since yesternight 
I made my blissful round through Italy, 

From far Cathay and silvered isles of palm.” 
—Theodore C. Williams, in “‘ Poems of Belief.” 


A “Church of To-day.” 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Our friend Mr. Williams, the Unitarian minister of 
Dundee, is to have a comrade in arms disposed to march 
quite abreast of him, if not under the same flag. ‘The 
Rev. Walter Walsh of that good old Scotch city has been, 
since 1897, the minister of an Independent Religious 
Society whose antecedents, dating back to 1879, appear 
to be entirely of the Presbyterian order. Now this con- 
gregation has decided to call itself ‘The Church of 
To-day,” and sets forth its ‘‘Guiding Principles” as 
follows :— 

“The Church of To-day is an Undogmatic and Un- 
sectarian Society, which seeks to interpret Life and its 
problems in the light of growing Knowledge and expand- 
ing Human Need.” 

“Tt encourages the evolution of a Free, Spiritual, and 
Universal Religion, untrammelled by permanent eccle- 
siastical machinery, and unfettered by a final creed; 
and it desires Fellowship with those of every Faith who 
cherish like Ideals.” 

“It exists for the promotion of Goodness and ‘Truth 
in the Individual and in Society; and to secure the 
extension into the Social, Industrial, and Political spheres 
of the same Laws of Righteousness and Fraternity which 
Religion demands in Personal conduct.” 

“It seeks to fulfil its purpose through the united Wor- 
ship of the Divine as increasingly made known in Man’s 
growing knowledge of the Universe and his own aspiring 
Moral Nature; through the preaching and teaching of 
Justice, Brotherhood, Humanity, Mercy, Love, and 
Peace, in their widest applications; and through such 
practical Effort and Propaganda as may from time to 
time seem good to its members.”’ 

“It consists of such as aspire to the Spirit of Reverence, 
Trust, Justice, and Love within themselves; and who 
favor the application of that Spirit to Public affairs, 
to Sociological conditions, to Economic relationships, to 
things International, and to the different Races and 
Religions of the earth.”’ 

This is all extremely interesting, if a trifle vague. It 
sounds a good deal like taking the universe for one’s 
province. These co-called principles might better be 
called, perhaps, ideals; and, as ideals, they are both 
fine and high. No person, of course, is likely to dissent 
from the statement that all these things enumerated are 
“devoutly to be wished.’’ But how to secure the ‘“evo- 
lution of a Free Spiritual and Universal Religion,” and 
how to extend the highest laws of personal conduct 
into politics and business are questions concerning which 
there is still much difference of opinion. How far it is 
possible for men and women to stand together and wit- 
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ness for such ideals without a programme, or when 
there is a multiplicity of programmes, has not been 
shown by convincing demonstration. No doubt it is 
worth while to have the experiment made. 

But what is here laid down as the basis of a religious 
society is, of course, most remarkable for what is left 
out. Using words in their ordinary meaning, we have 
to say that not one shred of religious belief remains; 
or, if a fragment may be found, it is in the phrase ‘“‘ Wor- 
ship of the Divine,” though taken with its context it 
is quite doubtful ‘what that means. This is not to say 
that there is no religion in this platform of ‘‘Principles.’’ 
Far otherwise. It is a document full of religion. But 
it is religion apparently stripped bare of intellectual 
belief, and that the sons and daughters of Scotch Presby- 
terians should have come to this is a somewhat amazing 
act. 
We have no opinion to express concerning the wisdom 
of the stand which the “Church of To-day” has taken. 
It is one of the signs of the time, and we are not at all 
sure that we know what this rather cryptic sign means. 
It is plain enough that when old moorings are broken, 
people may sail fast and far. What kind of haven 
are they likely to reach? Well, that depends on so 
many things. For a time they are often so much in 
love with sailing that, while their ship holds together, 
they are quite content to keep the open sea. Anything 
once put together with Presbyterian rivets ought to be 
able to stand quite a buffeting, and perhaps the crew of 
the Church of To-day will presently decide under what 
particular one of all the bright stars of heaven it would 
be wise to seek a (temporary) port. 


Religion. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


Religion, which sends us in the pursuit of the ever- 
eluding image of the Ideal, the passion for the Perfect, 
is not a quality of a great-soul only,—a Socrates, an 
Isaiah, a Jesus, a Paul, a Marcus Aurelius, a Saint Augus- 
tine, a Pascal, a Darwin, a Lincoln. It is a quality of 
all men: it is that which distinguishes the most filthy, 
the most ignorant, the most cruel savage from the high- 
est animal. This conviction, this divine aspiration, 
seen in the whittling of a stick, the fashioning of a tool, 
the making of a garden, the building of a cathedral, the 
painting of a picture, the location of a star, stamps man 
as infinite. Nothing gives him satiety,—no honor, love, 
gold, discovery, truth, beauty. And while he prostrates 
himself before the Being who created the crocodile and 
the cow, the stone and the star, he analyzes and weighs 
his actions and his motives,—he demands that he shall 
give an account of himself. For the end of religion is, 
before all, to attain to the most beautiful, the most per- 
fect. 

Men of science no longer believe religion to be a selfish 
invention of ruler or priest, but, like all the great emo- 
tions and affections, with which it is intimately united, 
it has its roots deep in the primitive umbra of the soul. 
This immortal hunger, this charm of the Ideal, has been 
the inspiration of the minds of finest endowment in all 
ages. It makes, when free, for the growth of science, 
the clarification of conscience, the inauguration of a new, 
a fairer, a happier socia! era. 

« Religion enables one, however miserable and poor his 
lot, to transcend his environment. When that infinite 
which every man possesses in himself begins to rise and 
fall like the ocean, it constrains him to feel that life is 
“worth while.’ It whispers that every one of his springs, 
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however cold and backward, shall have a summer; that 
every desolation, its irradiation, as the clouds that daub 
the landscape, shot through with the sunbeams, are 
transmuted into gleaming gold. 

Religion may not tell us what is True or Good, but it 
eternally urges us to seek them. It declares truth to be 
discoverable,—truth about God, about the universe, about 
the survival of the individual soul; it commands us to 
keep the horizon unobscured. 

Religion, when free and deep, in the splendor of the 
morning, the heat of noon, and the tenderness of even- 
ing, impels man to the work which makes him useful and 
to thoughts which make him great. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The Religion of the Future. 


One of our great modern explorers, following down the 
course of a mighty river hitherto known only to the savage 
tribes dwelling on its banks, found himself involved for 
weeks together in a long series of rapids and cascades 
which nearly destroyed his whole expedition. But the 
undertaking went forward from day to day, sustained 
by the hope that it had almost reached the end of this 
heart-breaking chapter of calamity,—a hope daily re- 
newed and daily disappointed. -At night they camped 
upon the naked rocks, saying to each other that the roar- 
ing cataract beneath them was certainly the last, and 
beyond it a wide and peaceful stream would spread out 
before them. But after another day spent in life-and- 
death wrestling with the titanic river, at evening it was 
again the same experience. ‘They made their cheerless 
bivouac with the dreadful sound of new cascades ringing 
in their ears, while still an instinctive hope whispered 
that with another night would come quiet and security. 

If this is a true parable of a great deal of human life, 
it is so simply because our mental and spiritual vision, 
like our physical, is limited. Is the parable, then, de- 
structive of hope? Only on one condition: if it can be 
shown that the human mind can by any possibility over- 
draw or exaggerate the things which lie before it in the 
great evolving Design of the Universe. This is just 
what it is impossible to prove. Again and again men have 
dimly looked forward to some achievement, and have 
labored hard to bring it to pass; and, if, in response to 
their efforts, the thing which they desired has not come 
to pass, then the actual event has been greater, not poorer, 
than all their dreams of it. 

The whole story is written for us, large and plain, in 
the story of the discoverer of the Western Continent. 
This man’s faith was really sublime as compared with 
the general mind of his time. What was his achievement? 
He sailed West to discover a route to the fabled wealth 
of the monarchs of the Far East. He stumbled upon 
a whole new world. He persistently clung to the idea 
that the new lands which he had come upon were only 
islands off the coast of Asia, and that he was almost at 
the gates of the great Sultan’s capital. And he died at 
length broken-hearted, because, as he thought, so little 
had resulted from his stupendous dream. He is a typical 
example of what are called the illusions of hope. What 
was his trumpery vision of gold and gems, to be had in 
the East almost for the asking, in comparison with the 
life that now peoples that Western world? Ever and 
again, in human history, we see that men have been 
disappointed in the chosen purposes for which they 
labored, and yet by that very labor, which seemed vain, 
have actually achieved things greater than all that their 
imagination pictured. Then let our young men see 
visions and our old men dream dreams! ‘The future of 
which we speculate may be very unlike our thought of 
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it; but, if it is, it is sure to be unlike the highest thought 
we can form. Of man’s sublimest hopes we may say, 
Either these will come to pass or something better, if 
better thing there be. 

Bearing in mind this great lesson of life, we ask again, 
What forecast may we venture to make concerning the 
religion of the future? 

I answer in the wise words of the late George Tyrrell, 
the ex-communicated priest, in his last book: ‘Nations, 
continents, and the whole world are drawn closer together 
than ever before by commerce, by means of communica- 
tion, by scientific truth. All former civilizations per- 
ished, but ours can hardly perish. It is too wide-spread, 
too amply and deeply recorded, to be more than locally 
obliterated. If it perished in one continent, it would 
live on in another, and thence spread again over the world. 
It is conceivable that the history of religions might have a 
similar ending, that some one religion might at last prevail 
and abide. If our civilization becomes cosmopolitan and 
perpetual through its knowledge of the laws of life and 
nature, a like knowledge of the laws of religious life, in- 
dividual and social, might give the same overwhelming 
advantage to some one religion. ‘This would not mean 
finality, but the right direction of the course of development, 
—the discovery of a free and open road, after many vain 
excursions up blind alleys.” 

I will never surrender my conviction that this true 
course of development, this free and open road, is the 
way of the Religion of Divine Humanity, the root of all 
vital religion in every age, built on these elemental move- 
ments of man’s nature, which are capable of infinite 
expansion in depth and power, and yet are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, and prove themselves 
at last to be the very life of God in the soul of man. 

As long as human beings are different, there must needs 
be divergencies in the formulation and expression of this 
faith; but these divergencies will be as those of one 
Spirit embodied in different forms, and will survive in 
mutual appreciation and respect. 

An ancient legend tells of a city overwhelmed and cast 
down into the depths of the sea; and, as the waves rolled 
far above its topmost towers, currents and motions 
would find their way down in the deep and ring the city’s 
bells. And through the sound of the storm on the sur- 
face of the sea might be heard the stifled ringing of the 
buried bells. Even so, buried in the depths of our human 
life, lies the true city of God, whose temples we are. 
And through all the discordant clash of competing claims 
in the world of to-day, and the confusion caused by the 
changing bases of belief, we sometimes seem to hear the 
far-away, low, penetrating music of the bells beneath,— 
the bells of the city of God. And, because we hear them, 
we know that a time shall come when that city shall rise 
and be seen by the eyes of men. ‘Thus do all our nobler 
impulses and inspirations join, as it were, in a world- 
wide harmony in prophetic anticipation of the day when 
the spiritual oneness of man shall be a real experience of 
life in God the eternal home.—S. H. Mellone. — 


Spiritual Life, 


There is a mysterious attraction between us and 
heaven. God wants us, and we want God.—Evugénie de 
Guérin. 


& 


What shall we do with life, bear it patiently and bravely? 
Yes, and more. Take it up gladly, as a heritage; enjoy 
it rationally; trust God, not fearing to use what he 
gives, and go forward with all courage. If we live truly, 
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we shall count no duty small and no sacrifice great. We 
shall love strongly, aspire unceasingly, and find life’s 
highest end in being. —Charles A. Murdock. 


& 


That man is perfect in faith who can come to God in 
the utter dearth of his feelings and his desires, without 
a glow or an aspiration, with the weight of low thoughts, 
failures, neglects, and wandering forgetfulness, and say 
to him, “Thou art my refuge, because thou art my 
home.’’—George MacDonald. 


ed 


We come to see how the Lord of the harvest will take 
even the scanty, half-withered grain that is all which, in 
some moods of our spirit, we can gather up out of our 
lives and lay down before him, and even out of that will 
give us something which is the bread of life for our souls, 
and may have divine food for other souls also.—Henry 
Wilder Foote. 

& 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right with 
invincible resolution, who resists the sorest temptations 
from within and without, who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully, who is calmest in storms, most fearless under 
menace and frowns, and whose reliance on truth, on 
virtue, on God, is most unfaltering—William Ellery 


Channing. 
& 


No man can do his work well, as well as he can, year 
in and year out, and not be hacking and hewing at some- 
thing more impalpable than wood or stone, and not be 
shaping something more durable than iron or steel, even 
his own character, his own spiritual destiny. Every 
workshop is a workshop for forging that, for making it 
strong and beautiful—John W. Chadwick. 


Social Justice and Party Politics, 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Those who disbelieve in Socialism, and oppose it as 
they oppose any philosophy which they regard as es- 
sentially unsound, as well as those who fear Socialism, 
and fight it as they fight any power which they regard 
as hostile to the best interests of organized society, pro- 
fess to be filled with amazement at the rapid progress 
which the new movement is making on every hand here 
in America. One of the largest cities in the country has 


fallen into the hands of the Socialists, not to speak of- 


numerous less conspicuous communities in the Middle 
and Far West. A Socialist has at last broken into the 
House of Representatives, and seems to be a forerunner 
of a whole brigade of ‘‘comrades.’’ ‘The Socialist vote 
in recent State and Congressional elections has been 
swelling to wonderful proportions, and seems to forecast 
a total of a million votes at least for the Socialist candi- 
date for President in the next national campaign. But 
more astonishing than all else is the fact that American 
Socialism has of late become something more than an 
alien or even proletarian movement. It is rearing its 
head in most alarming fashion in our colleges and uni- 
versities, our churches and theological seminaries, our 
settlement houses and schools of philanthropy, and thus 
finding numberless recruits in our middle and even 
so-called upper classes. In other words, American So- 
cialism is no longer a transplanted product of European 
unrest and discontent; it is no longer a class-conscious 
struggle of labor against capital; it is now a general 
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movement which appeals to thinking minds and sym- 
pathetic hearts all through society for a reorganization 
of the whole political and industrial system of our day. 
Hence the alarm of those who disbelieve in this reor- 
ganization, and fear it as an unspeakable calamity. 

The explanation of the wide success of the Socialist 
appeal during the last decade is many-sided. Some have 
come to believe that its economic philosophy is essen- 
tially true. Some have been made to see that its proph- 
ecy of industrial evolution is being marvellously fulfilled. 
Some see no hope for existing civilization excepting as 
it may be remoulded after the pattern of the Socialist 
State. Some are interested in social justice, and see no 
programme for the fulfilment of this ideal which is com- 
parable to that of Socialism. Some find in the spiritual 
aspects of Socialism the modern expression of Chris- 
tianity. But along with these, it seems to me, is another 
fact, equally potent, of which it might be well for the 
sincere opponents of Socialism to take careful heed. 

I refer to the fact that, while the great social question 
of our day, the significance of which is now recognized 
by nearly everybody, is necessarily working itself out in 
the field of politics, there is no political party in Amer- 
ica, outside of organized Socialism, which has any ap- 
parent understanding of this question or any plan for its 
solution. Neither Republicanism nor Democracy, so 
far as can be judged from the planks of their platforms 
and the utterances of their accredited leaders, has any 
realization of the fact that there is such a thing as a social 
question; nor, beyond those few recommendations for 
the simplification and extension of our agencies of political 
democracy and for the abolition of the more flagrant 
instances of the tyranny of special privilege which have 
found their most conspicuous expression in the Insurgent 
movement, has either party shown any idea of social 
change. Not until we turn to Socialism do we find a 
political party which sees with perfect clearness the 
perilously unstable and essentially immoral conditions 
of our modern industrial civilization, which understands 
that these conditions must be radically altered if society 
is to endure and “justice be established in the gate,” 
and which comes before the American people with a 
definite programme of reform, based upon fundamental 
economic and philosophic principles, and adapted to 
meet the immediate problems of contemporary social 


‘life. There are thousands of people who are not So- 


cialists, either because they cannot accept the hard and 
fast tenets of the socialistic theory, or because they 
distrust the wisdom of the present leadership of the 
party, but who share to the uttermost the Socialists’ 
abhorence of the certain consequences of a capitalistic 
system of industry and their determination to displace 
this system with one more efficient, more humane, and 
more in accord with the ideals of a religion of brotherhood 
and good will. And these thousands, we can be very 
sure, if they continue to find no response to their appeals 
nor sympathy with their aspirations, in either of the 
two historic parties, will speedily seek alliance with 
Socialism as the only means of attaining their ends. 
What these non-Socialistic radicals want is a party which 
sees the facts as Socialism sees them, which comprehends 
the necessity of far-reaching social revolution as So- 
cialism comprehends it, and which beholds a vision of a 
new society as Socialism beholds it; but which is shorn 
of those doctrinaire elements of economic theory and 
those rigid methods of party policy which tend to make 
organized Socialism a sect rather than a religion, a party 
rather than a movement. But in the last analysis we 
may be sure these tens of thousands of alert minds and 

hearts understand clearly enough that the end and 
not the means, the ideal and not the method, is the great 
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thing; and, therefore, to them it is speedily becoming 
Socialism, in lieu of something better! 

To many persons, of course, it is distinctly untrue to 
say that neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
party is awake to the social question. Many an old 
Republican war-horse still cherishes the illusion that 
“the party of Lincoln and Grant or Garfield,” as they 
phrase it,—harking back to past glories in default of 
present greatness,—is still to-day, as in its wonderful 
period of early service, the party of moral ideas, although 
it is perfectly evident to every unbiased mind that pres- 
ent-day Republicanism has neither morals nor ideas. 
And in the same way many an old-time Democrat still 
hugs to his bosom the fetich of Jeffersonianism, and 
sincerely believes that the Democracy is the friend of 
the people, even though the history of the party during 
the last fifty years, with the exception of a few isolated 
“hours of glorious life,” has been the constant record of 
an organization wedded to corruption, faithless to tra- 
ditions, hungry for spoils,—the eager harlot who welcomes 
with open arms any man who has the price. But such 
an attitude as this toward these two “corrupt and con- 
tented’’ organizations, need not disturb us in the least. 
Some of these men who are thus loyal are men to whom 
partisanship is a religion, and who sincerely believe that 
their particular party, whichever one it may be, is the 
sum of all virtues, and the other party ‘“‘the sum of all 
villanies.’’ ‘The rest of them are men who are simply 
ignorant,—ignorant that there is any such thing as a 
social question, and therefore, of course, totally unable to 
understand that their party is in any way faithless to 
the challenge of the hour. And in neither case do we 
have opinions that are worth serious consideration. ‘To 
the man who is free from the superstition of party, and 
who is acutely conscious that a new problem is before us 
for solution, it is simply as ridiculous to think of either 
the Republican or the Democratic organizations, as they 
are now constituted, as the party of social ideals, as to 
think of Capt. Kidd as a philanthropist or Lord Jeffreys - 
as a fountain of justice. 

What is really meant by a political party, which is not 
distinctively a Labor or Socialist organization, and yet 
is awake in every nerve and fibre of its being to the 
social situation and its menace as the great issue of the 
day, is seen to best advantage in the Liberal party of 
England; and the recent publication of a book entitled 
“Liberalism and the Social Problem,” by Winston S. 
Churchill, M.P., a member of ‘the present Cabinet and 
one of the most distinguished of the leaders of this party, 
gives us an exceptional opportunity of studying its pol- 
icies and ideals. If evidence be needed of the essential 
truth of my analysis of the political situation in Amer- 
ica, and my utter repudiation of both the old parties as 
organizations of plunder, privilege, and power, here we 
have it in abundance. We do not even have to open the 
book to see at once the difference, for example, between 
Liberalism and Republicanism, even of the Insurgent 
brand, from the standpoint of social idealism. ‘The 
very title of this book, ‘‘Liberalism and the Social Prob- 
lem,”’ and the very name of the author, Winston S. 
Churchill, show how wide is the gulf between them. For 
we only have to imagine the publication in this country 
of a book entitled ‘Republicanism and the Social Prob- 
lem,” and written by Knox, Hitchcock, Stimson, Wilson, 
or any other member of the present Cabinet in Washing- 
ton, to find ourselves wandering blissfully in the airy 
realm of dreams. 

The “Preface” and the ‘‘Table of Contents” of this 
volume show us still more convincingly that we are here 
being introduced into a political field which we know 
little or nothing about in this country. ‘The book is 
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composed of a series of speeches, delivered between 1905 
and 1909, either in the House of Commons or on the 
stump in the course of a political campaign, and all re- 
ferring to partisan political issues. ‘They have been 
chosen and collected,”’ says Mr. Churchill, “with the idea 
of presenting a consistent and simultaneous view of the 
general field of British politics in an hour of fateful de- 
cision.” The “Table of Contents” shows such interest- 
ing titles as “Liberalism and Socialism,’’ “The Eight 
Hours Bill,” “Unemployment,” ‘The Social Field,” 
“The Anti-sweating Bill,’ “Labor Exchanges and 
Unemployed Insurance,” “The Budget and Natural 
Insurance,” ‘‘The Budget and Property,” etc. These, 
we must remind ourselves in this country, are not titles 
of essays written in the closet by a college professor, 
or even of articles written in his study by a free-lance 
social reformer, but are the titles of political speeches 
made by a member of the English Cabinet, either in the 
ordinary course of a Parliamentary debate or in the heat 
of anelection campaign. Just to run over such titles is to 
prove that we are in a political atmosphere that we know 
nothing about in America, so far as our two great parties 
are concerned. ‘These same subjects are being discussed 
here widely enough, heaven knows! Bills upon many of 
these subjects are being introduced into our State legis- 
latures and the national Congress, either by enlightened 
individuals or at the instance of such reform organiza- 
tions as the Child Labor Committee or the Consumers’ 
Teague. More and more are the minds of our legislator 
and judges being forced to the considerations of these 
questions by those outside of all party lines who under- 
stand and sympathize. But not yet are these matters 
party issues, not yet have political campaigns turned 
upon problems of unemployment and poverty and na- 
tional insurance, and not yet do our recognized party 
leaders in either the Republican or Democratic camps 
show any realization of the fact that the parties of the 
future must take up these questions as problems of 
politics and thus become agents of social change! Just 
to compare the “Table of Contents,” for example, of 
any one of the several volumes of speeches published 
by President Taft, with this “Table of Contents” in 
Mr. Churchill’s book, is to show the chasm which yawns 
between the party politics of the two countries. 

To turn to the speeches themselves confirms in the 
most striking fashion this initial impression. Speaking 
at Dundee in October, 1908, Mr. Churchill asks, ‘‘What 
is the problem of the hour?’’ and, answering ‘‘Unem- 
ployment,’”’ he proceeds to make this problem the ex- 
clusive theme of his address. Introducing his bill for the 
establishment by the government of national labor ex- 
changes, he says,— 

“T shall present this Bill to the House as an important piece of 


social and industrial machinery, the need of which has long been 
apparent.”’ 


And he adds,— 


“Tam certain this Parliament will gladly devote whatever strength 
it possesses to attempting to grapple with these hideous problems 
of social chaos, which are marring the contentment and honor of 
our country, and which, neglected, may fatally affect its life and 
its strength.” 


Defending the original Budget Resolutions in the House 
of Commons, he declares :-— 


“The supremacy of our country depends upon the vigor and 
health of its population. We believe that, if Great Britain is to 
remain great and famous in the world, we cannot allow the present 
social and industrial disorders, with their profound physical and 
moral reactions, to continue unchecked. We propose to you a finan- 
cial scheme, but we also advise a policy of social organization.” 


Other impressive utterances, chosen at random, are 
as follows:— 
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Speaking at Glasgow, October, 1906, he says:— 


“The whole tendency of civilization is towards the multiplication 
of the growing functions of society. The evergrowing compli- 
cations of civilization create for us new services which have to be 
undertaken by the State, and create for us an expansion of existing 
services. There is a growing feeling, which I entirely share, against 
allowing those services which are in the nature of monopolies to 
pass into private hands. ‘There is a pretty steady determination, 
which I am convinced will become effective in the present Par- 
liament, to intercept all future unearned increment which may 
arise from the increase in the speculative value of the land. There 
will be an ever-widening area of municipal enterprise. I go farther: 
I should like to see the State embark on various novel and ad- 
venturous experiments. I am delighted\to see that Mr. Burns is 
now interesting himself in—afforestation. I am of opinion that 
the State should increasingly assume the position of the reserve 
employer of labor. I am very sorry that we have not got the rail- 
ways of this country in our hands. We may do something better 
with the canals, and we are all agreed, every one in this hall who 
belongs to the Progressive Party, that the state must increasingly 
and earnestly concern itself with the care of the sick and the aged, 
and, above all, of the children. I do not think that Liberalism in 
any circumstances can cut itself off from this fertile field of social 
effort, and I would recommend you not to be scared in discussing 
any of these proposals, just because some old woman comes along 
and tells you they are Socialistic.” 


In his speech at Nottingham, January, 1909, he says:— 


“There are many political injustics in this country and many 
absurd, oppressive, or obsolete practices. But the main aspirations 
of the British people are at this present time social rather than polit- 
ical. ‘They see around them on every side, and almost every day, 
spectacles of confusion and misery which they cannot reconcile with 
any conception of humanity or justice. They see that there are in 
the modern state a score of misfortunes that can happen to a man 
without his being in fault in any way, and without his being able 
to guard against them in any way. ‘They see, on the other hand, 
the mighty power of science, backed by wealth and power, to in- 
troduce order, to provide safeguards, to prevent accidents, or at 
least to mitigate their consequences. They know that this country 
is the richest in the world; and in my sincere judgment the British 
democracy will not give their hearts to any party that is not able 
and willing to set up that larger, fuller, more elaborate, more 
thorough social organization without which our country and its 
people will inevitably sink through sorrow to disaster and our name 
and fame fade upon the pages of history.” 


Speaking at Manchester, May, 1909, he says:— 


“Tf I had my way, I would write the word ‘Insure’ over the door 
of every cottage, and upon the blotting book of every public man, 
because I am convinced that by sacrifices which are inconceivably 
small, which are all within the power of the very poorest man in 
regular work, families can be secured against catastrophes which 
otherwise would smash them up forever. I think it is our duty to 
use the strength and resources of the state to arrest the ghastly 
waste not merely of human happiness, but of national health and 
strength which follows when a workingman’s home which has taken 
him years to get together is broken up and scattered through a long 
spell of unemployment, or when, through the death, the sickness, 
or the invalidity of the bread-winner, the frail boat in which the 
fortunes of the family are embarked founders, and the women and 
children are left to struggle helplessly on the dark waters of a friend- 
less world. I believe it is well within our power now, before this 
Parliament is over, to establish vast and broad, throughout the land, 
a mighty system of national insurance which will nourish in its 
bosom all worthy existing agencies and will embrace in its scope 
all sorts and conditions of men. I think it is not untrue to say that 
in these years we are passing through a decisive period in the his- 
tory of our country. The wonderful century which followed the 
Battle of Waterloo and the downfall of the Napoleonic domination 
which secured to this small island so long and so resplendent a reign, 
has come toanend. Wehave arrived atanewtime. Let usrealize 
it. And with that new time strange methods, huge forces, larger 
combinations,—a Titanic world,—have sprung up around us. The 
foundations of our power are changing. To stand still would be 
to fall: to fall would be to perish. We must go forward. We will 
go forward. We will go forward into a way of life more earnestly 
viewed, more scientifically organized, more consciously national 
than any we have known. ‘Thus alone shall we be able to sustain 
and to renew through the generations which are to come the fame 
and the power of the British race.” 


Most striking of all, however, as revelations of the real 
understanding which English Liberalism has of the so- 
cial problem, and of the consistent programme which it 
is working out for its solution, are two passages in which 
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the Home Secretary refers to specific measures of party 
policy. Referring to the definite achievements of Lib- 
eralism in the field of social legislation, since its entrance 
into office in 1905, he says:— 

“No one can say that we have been powerless in the past. The 
trade unionist as he surveys the progress of his organization, the 
miner as the cage brings him to the surface of the ground, the aged 
pensioner when he visits the post-office with his cheque-book, the 
Irish Catholic whose son sees the ranges of a university career 
thrown open, the child who is protected in his home and in the street, 
the peasant who desires to acquire a share of the soil he tills, the 
youthful offender in the prison, the citizen as he takes his seat on 
the county bench, the servant who is injured in domestic service,— 
all give the lie to that, all can bear witness to the workings of a 
tireless social and humanitarian activity which, directed by knowl- 
edge and backed by power, tends steadily to make our country a 
better place for the many without at the same time making it a bad 
place for the few.” 


Nor is the Liberal Party content to rest upon its lau- 
rels. It sees even greater problems in the future, and 
pledges itself to the acceptance of even more radical and 
sweeping social changes. Speaking at Birmingham he 
says :— 

“The social field lies open. There is no great country where the 
organization of industrial conditions more earnestly demands at- 
tention. Wherever the reformer casts his eye he is confronted with 
a mass of largely preventable and even curable suffering. The 
fortunate people in Britain are more happy than any other equally 
numerous class have been in the whole history of the world. I 
believe the left-out millions are more miserable. Our vanguard 
enjoys all the delights of all the ages. Our rearguard straggles out 
into conditions which are crueller than barbarism. The unem- 
ployed artisan, the casual laborer, and the casual laborer’s wife 
and children, the sweated worker, the infirm worker, the worker’s 
widow, the underfed child, the untrained, undisciplined, and ex- 
ploited boy laborer,—it is upon these subjects that our minds should 
dwell in the early days of 1909. ‘The Liberal Party has always 
known the joy which comes from serving great causes. It must 
also cherish the joy which comes from making good arrangements. 
We shall be all the stronger in the day of battle if we can show that 
we have neglected no practicable measure by which these evils can 
be diminished, and can prove by fact, and not by words, that, while 
we strive for civil and religious equality, we also labor to build 
up—so far as social machinery can avail—tolerable basic conditions 
for our fellow-countrymen. ‘There lies the march, and those who 
valiantly pursue it need never fear to lose their hold upon the heart 
of Britain.” 

Here now is a brand of party politics which is utterly 
unknown in the United States outside of organized 
Socialism. Here are opinions, policies, issues, legis- 
lative enactments, absolutely alien to conceptions and 
the sympathies of either Republicanism or Democracy. 
Here is the recognition of the problem; here is the defi- 
nite committal of a great party to social reform as the 
one imperative political issue of the hour; here is a real 
endeavor, through the machinery of government, to 
achieve a new and better ‘‘social organization.” What 
is there to parallel this in the recent history of American 
politics? One or two American statesmen there are, 
perhaps, who can be compared without farcical results 
with Asquith, Lloyd-George, and Churchill,—notably, 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, in his conservation policy, his 
interest in child rescue problems, and: his investigations 
into problems of country life and industrial labor, has 
shown a perception at least of the existence of the ques- 
tion and of the necessity of positive governmental action 
on a broadly national scale. Large bodies of laymen 
there are, well organized, intelligent, and tireless, who 
are systematically carrying forward certain magnificent 
crusades for social betterment, and are hammering re- 
lentlessly against the doors of the State legislatures and 
the national Congress for admittance and a hearing. 
Certain isolated issues there are which are securing 
attention and achieving results in statute law, such as 
child labor, employers’ liability, and the minimum wage 
seale in our States, and the tariff, public health, and the 
conservation of natural resources in the nation at large. 
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But all these, with the exception of the tariff, which has 
been a dominant political issue for many years, and 
possibly conservation, are outside of party organization, 
and play no part in contemporary political activity. 
The fact remains that, as compared with English Liber- 
alism, both Republicanism and Democracy are oblivious 
of the social question; or, if conscious of its existence, 
are indifferent to it; or, if driven into active interest, are 
openly or secretly hostile. Radicals there are in both 
organizations; but even the most extreme of them, such 
as La Follette among the Republicans and Wilson among 
the Democrats, have not moved much beyond the ques- 
tion of the simplifying and democratizing of the ma- 
chinery of political action, the marking of the sinister 
alliance between politics and big business, and the curb- 
ing of the power of the more outrageous exploiters of 
privilege. They are still far from showing any real 
consciousness of the needs of the great mass of our labor- 
ing population, who are the miserable victims of “con- 
ditions over which they have no control, but which are 
not beyond the control of society,’ or any realization 
that these needs constitute political issues of the first 
magnitude. Only among the Socialists do we hear 
voices which speak in the tones of Churchill and Lloyd- 
George; and only in Socialism do we find a formulation 
of political policies which is comparable to that embodied 
in the platform of English Liberalism. 

It should go without saying that all this means much 
to the stability and happiness of our American civiliza- 
tion. The social problem is with us, as it is with Eng- 
land. It is the one great issue of the hour in politics, 
even as it is in industry, education, and religion. It 
must work itself out politically or not at all. For the 
accomplishment of this end only three ways present 
themselves. Either Republicanism or Democracy must 
be rescued from the Tory selfishness and the bourgeoise 
self-complacency which now control them as agencies 
of political action, and be aroused to the existence of the 
social question and committed to its solution; or a new 
party, composed of the more or less rebellious radicals of 
both the old parties, must be formed, which, in the very 
violence of its reaction from an intolerable “Stand- 
patism,”’ will be stirred to grapple with the social question 
as the dominant issue of the hour; or resort must be had 
to Socialism, which is alert, prepared, tireless, courageous, 
uncompromising, idealistic. No other outcome of the 
present whatever is worth consideration. The first 
possibility is in reality no possibility at all, unless all 
signs fail; the second possibility seems improbable, unless 
there comes some such marvellous succession of events 
as that which so transformed English Liberalism, in a 
half decade, that Gladstone, were he to return to-day, 
would not recognize the banners of his old phalanxes; 
the third, at the present moment, seems not only prob- 
able, but inevitable. Some of us welcome the prospect. 
Others fear it. And to these latter is herewith spoken 
this word of counsel: that they study English Liberal- 
ism, and, as they would stay the progress of Socialism, 
do what they can to organize such a party here in 
America. In all the confusion of the present hour one 
thing is certain. Any attempt to belittle or hide or 
dispel or deny the social issue is worse than useless; 
and any attempt to banish it from the political field, 
madness. It must be met, and met politically; it must 
be solved, and solved in accordance with the principles of 
perfect justice; if not by the old parties, then by the new; 
if not by opportunism, then by revolution; if not by 
methods peaceful, then by methods violent; if not by 
all classes together, then by one class against, and in 
spite of, all the other classes. 

New York Ciry. 
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THe DatTE OF THE ACTS AND OF THE 
Synoptic GosprEis. By Adolf MHarnack. 
Translated by Rev. F. R. Wilkinson, M.A. 
(Crown Theological Studies.) New York: 
G. P. Putnam, $1.50 mnet.—The great 
French Hellenist, Isaac Casaubon, planned 
to write as many volumes in criticism of the 
church history Annales of Baronius as the 
Annales themselves comprised. Something 
of the same spirit seems to have insti- 
gated this new volume by Harnack. It is 
nothing more nor less than a reply to the 
criticisms passed upon his two previous 
works, the Acts of the Apostles and Luke the 
Physician, both of which likewise appeared 
in the Crown Series. The author tells us 
that he has continued his study of the 
chronological problems of ‘‘Acts’”’ and is 
confirmed in his opinion that it should be 
placed in the seventh decade of the first 
century. Most of the book is devoted to a 
restatement of this point, accordingly, there- 
fore, to a refutation of its critics. The dis- 
cussion is highly technical. Harnack seems 
to realize that the adoption of his position 
will have large consequences in respect to 
recent scepticism over the Pauline Epistles. 
He seeks to clinch these leading points: 
that the Luke who wrote Acts and the 
Third Gospel could have been a close friend 
of Saint Paul and yet could have depicted 
him as paradoxically and tamely as in Acts. 
Our author here presents several new argu- 
ments to prove that Saint Paul was a martyr 
to his sympathies for the ‘Israel kata 
sarka.”’ Harnack is really eloquent in his 
description of the last journey to Jerusalem,— 
a journey undertaken as he claims, in a 
lingering spirit of love and reverence for 
the very Jewish origins which Saint Paul’s 
grand universalism had assailed. The last 
chapter of the book deals with ‘‘ Primitive 
Legends of Christendom” and is remarkable 
in its candid criticism of the Virgin Birth 
and other narratives of Matthew. Matthew 
is said to have his interest focussed (in the 
first chapter) simply and solely upon the 
declaration ‘‘born of the holy Spirit.”’ This 
conception of the paternity of the Holy 
Spirit is traced through three stages: the 
first is that of Romans i. 4; the second is 
the Transfiguration; the third is the descent 
of the Spirit in the Baptism. Behind all 
of this development was the disciples’ faith 
that ‘Jesus was the son of God proceed- 
ing from the Spirit of God.’ The volume 
throughout is marked by freshness, candor, 
flexibility. It is another notable evidence 
of the great contributions Harnack has made 
by the minute analysis of one sole book 
of the New Testament,—the Acts. Should 
these further arguments succeed in estab- 
lishing 62 A.D. (or thereabouts) as the date 
of the Iwican ‘‘Gospel”’ and ‘‘Acts,’”’ the 
new volume will assume immense importance. 
Its present fixed value lies in its new em- 
phasis upon the ineradicable and finally 
fateful Judaism of Saint Paul. Omi tao 


Pay-pay. By C. Hanford Henderson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 
net.—Dr. Henderson’s ideas will doubtless 
be deemed Utopian, impossible, crazy, by 
many who, if not wholly standing by the 
existing order of things, do not quite see how 
it can be greatly changed. And yet this 
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man, with something of the divine fire in 
him, believes that the existing order, so far 
as it exists for profit, should be done away 
with. He shows how taking profit in land, 
in interest, and in rent, can cease, to the 
great furtherance of human brotherhood. 
And, of course, so far as we look at things 
from the world’s present standpoint, all 
this seems Utopian, crazy, impossible. Well, 
“those to’ whom the impossible is lure, the 
gods love.” And they must love Dr. Hen- 
derson, as he has never in his novels or his 
writings on education struck hands in com- 
promise with the great God of Things as They 
Are to-day, and yet, Heaven be praised! 
shall not always be, if such men as he can 
work their will. This is the author’s main 
contention: ‘‘Social regeneration can only 
be brought about through the elimination 
of Profit.’ All previous chapters lead up 
to this. Education should lend a hand,— 
that education which is “the unfolding and 
perfecting of the human spirit.” Nor is 
this to be what is commonly called ‘‘in- 
dustrial education’: that simply forges the 
fetters a little more, makes a man a better 
tool for his employer. Of course, Dr. Hen- 
derson strikes telling blows at the industries 
that maim and destroy the lives of men. 
What sort of living do you get for these 
“hands’’? Tisten to their talk, and see 
how dull and sodden it is. What are their 
pleasures? How poor and meagre! What 
do they know of the beauties of art and 


literature? Surely, life is for a measure of 
freedom, for some reasonable pursuit of 
happiness. We cannot enter into the reme- 


dies this author proposes, as some forms of 
co-operation, what he calls “a discriminate 
tax,’’ a less number of hours of labor,—all 
able-bodied citizens from twenty to fifty 
years of age working for a limited number of 
hours,—a constantly diminishing number, 
eight, six, four, two hours, if practicable. 
There must be found some way out from 
the present intolerable situation. We do 
not profess to be able to judge of the feasi- 
bility of such plans. But we are quite sure 
that the righteous passion, the scorn of ignoble 
aims that end in selfish aggrandizement, the 
enthusiasm for humanity which these pages 
show, are among the most hopeful signs of 
the times. Dr. Henderson is frankly among 
“the Beyond Men,’ with the doctrine of 
“the Foreward Look”’ upon his lips. It well 
may be that many will feel that they have 
dismissed him, and his cause, when they have 
uttered the magic word, ‘“‘Unpractical!” But 
just the same, by and by, and perhaps before 
we are all dead, such voices are heard. 
jas 


BROKEN WORDS. 
Charades. By William Bellamy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—The 
joy one takes in Mr. Bellamy’s charades is 
akin to the joy of artistic appreciation, quite 
removed from the mere satisfaction of 
guessing the correct answer. To have the 
right word come to one, perhaps in the 
watches of the night, with its sudden illumi- 
nation of what before had been darkly 
alluring, can be compared only to the pleas- 
ure of Sentimental Tommy under similar 
circumstances. Mr. Bellamy never betrays 
the heart that loves charades. He may 
dazzle with fireworks that conceal the 
true simplicity of the key-word, or he may 
delicately suggest, perhaps by the simple 
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device of dropping a capital letter (at least 
we remember one charade where this proved 
wittily effective), a by-path into which 
the wary reader is inevitably tempted; but 
he is literally consistent, and one rarely or 
never comes to the answer with the feeling 
that after all the charade was not worth 
while, as happens sometimes with most of 
his imitators. He has spoiled his admirers 
for anything less than his own deftness in 
suggestion. Many of the charades are by 
no means hard guessing, and perhaps that 
is one reason why one is so easily drawn 
along the primrose path that leads to un- 
suspected difficulties and rewarding  tri- 
umphs. Not that the present reviewer 
had guessed them all! If a few tough 
nuts remain uncracked from one century 
to the next, it is no matter. It gives one a 
resource for dull hours. 3 


TuHE LoseR Pays. By Mary Openshaw. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25 net. 
The Cross of Honor, by the same wricer, dealt 
with a remarkable episode in the career of 
Bonaparte. In this book the scenes are 
laid in France, and mostly in Paris, in the 
days of the revolution. ‘The future emperor 
appears as one of the minor characters in 
that awful tragedy. The story purports to 
be told by a man who at the time was a boy 
eight years of age, and the son of Rouget de 
Lisle, who wrote the ‘‘Marseillaise.’”’ This 
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unhappy man is consoled by marriage to the 


woman he loves, and is left alive at the end 
of the tragic tale. The facts of history 
wrought into the nairative are cloihed with 
flesh; and what might bave happened to 
the song-writer, to the woman he loved, and 
to a multitude of people with whose fortunes 
they are entangled is made to seem probable 
and is certainly interesting. 


YELLow Srar. By Elaine Goodale East- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
This is a simple story of an Indian girl, Yellow 
Star, or Stella, an unknown waif found alive 
after the ‘‘clearing out’ of the Indian camp 
at Wounded Knee and adopted by a New 
England woman then living in the West. 
When Stella is placed in school, she shows 
herself brave, useful, and lovable, making 
herself a prime favorite. When a call for 
help comes from the Indian village where 
she formerly lived, Stella answers it until 
the immediate need is past, when a lover 
from the East appears to claim her. ‘The 
story is perfectly simple, with no straining 
for effect or any desire, on the whole, to create 
a pathetic situation. Stella is shown as 
a girl among girls, and the study is doubtless 
true to life. If it were not for the Indian 
element in it, the story might be almost too 
slight; but the incidents are interesting. 


LicHTHORSE Harry. By John Preston 
True. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The fourth volume of the Stuart Schuyler 
Series is written with the same spirit, careful 
attention to the historical background, and 
a variety of incident that made the earlier 
books worth while as a story of ihe Revolu- 
tionary War. Tom Ludlow shows himself a 
brilliant strategist as well as a brave fighter. 
He aids materially in the capture of Fort 
Watson, makes a thrilling escape after capt- 
ure by Lord Rawdon’s men, eludes a British 
scout, and establishes a.good foundation for 
future friendship with a young Englishman. 
The scene shifts between the two opposing 
camps, and the game of war with the moves 
and countermoves of the two antagonists is 
well brought out. The book has to do with 
phases of the war that have not yet become 
too familiar in fiction. 


Topprk. By Gilbert Watson. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.20 net.—The 
love-story of a woman-hater, and he a caddie 
at the St. Andrew’s Golf Links in Scotland, 
gives us humor, romance, and Scotch char- 
acter study in: well-judged proportions. 
Toddie’s distress at the discovery that his 
chief patron, Major Dale, had developed 
an interest in a certain young lady, second 
only to his interest in the game of games, 
was modified when he found that the young 
lady’s maid shared his consternation and was 
ready to conspire with him to prevent the 
lamentable affair from going further. How 
the conspiracy turned out is a good story, the 
best part of which is in the acquaintance it 
gives us with the two leading characters, who 
are notable additions to the Scotch gallery of 
distinct personalities. 


‘Tue SEconD Boy’s Boox oF MopEL AERO- 
PLANES. By Francis A. Collins. $1.20 net. 
Hardly anything could testify more strongly 
to the development of the science of avia- 
tion than this book, intended for boys who 
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are told that the experimental stage is passed 
and that any bright boy may now build a 
model aéroplane which is certain to give 
results. Mr. Collins has helped American 
boys work out their various problems; and 
his instructions, as given here, are clear, 
definite, and practical. He gives working 
drawings and photographs of over a hundred 
new models, with detailed instructions. One 
chapter is devoted to parlor aviation, and 
tells how to build small paper gliders, re- 
producing the lines of famous models, which 
will fly in an ordinary room. 


THE ENCHANTED Mountain. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.—Miss White has a delight- 
ful originality in her way of putting things, 
and the enchanted mountain is not at all the 
enchanted land of ancient fairy stories. In 
the unexpected combinations of circum- 
stance and character, she reminds one some- 
times of Lucretia Hale, and the Lady from 
Philadelphia might have belonged in just 
such a story as this. While there is not a 
bit of moralizing in the story, it might be 
particularly recommended for children who 
dawdle and for those who refuse to eat ‘cer- 
tain articles of food. They will like it just 
as well as the others, and perhaps they can 
appreciate its humor all the better. 


A CHEVALIER OF OLD France. By John 
Harrington Cox. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25.—Prof. Cox has translated and 
adapted the ‘‘Song of Roland” from old texts, 
retaining the qualities of the Old French style, 
as far as practicable, and somewhat sofcen- 
ing the darker side of the Age of Chivalry. 
It is a tragic story, but one that is a part of 
the rightful heritage of youth; and Prof. Cox 
has treated it with vivacity and skill. Ina 
brief foreword he traces the growth of the 
legends from the actual disaster at Ronce- 
veaux. This is the second volume in the 
Knighthood Series, the first being Knight- 
hood in Germ and Flower, with tales of Beo- 
wulf and King Arthur’s court. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Red Swan’s Neck. By David Reed 
Miller. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.35 net—A good part of this story is set 
in the time of the Civil War, in the North 
Carolina Mountains. The hero, when a 
boy, saw terrible things happen. His father 
was hanged as a Northern sympathizer and 
the cabin was burned. The vindictive 
enmity of the neighbors was continued after 
the war had closed, but his wooing, at least, 
was practically uncomplicated. The liter- 
ary merit of the book is inconsiderable, for it 
fails in construction and sense of proportion. 
There are many violent scenes between the 
negroes and poor whites, and a great deal of 
dialect conversation. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Butterflies. By J. Frank Frysinger. 
Brownies’ Revel. By J. Frank Frysinger. 
At the Party. By J. Frank Frysinger. 
Cuckoo Calls. By Arnold Sartoris. 
Modest Desire. By Arnold Sartoris. 
There’s a Beautiful Land on High. 
By Mrs. A. H. Taylor. 
The Sunburst Flag of Green and Gold. Song. 
Joseph P. Burns. 
A Green Hill. Hymn-Anthem. By A. L. Powell. 
O Jesu, Thou art Standing. Hymn-Anthem. By J. 
Echvin Allemong. 


Violin and piano. 


By 
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I waited for the Lord. For female voices. 
delssohn Bartholdy. 

Where deepest Shadows hover. 
Franz Abt. 


By F. Men- 
By 


Snow in Spring. For female voices. By Carl Reinecke. 

To the Spring. For female voices. By Caryl Florio. 

Twilight. For female voices. By Franz Abt. 

The King’s Minstrel. For mixed voices. By Ciro Pinsuti. 
Arranged by George B. Nevin. 

The Story of Bethlehem. Cantata for Christmas. By 
William R. Spence. 


For female voices. 
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While the conscientious minister is likely to 
ask himself many questions in relation to his 
work and the welfare of his church, the pew in 
turn should be asking some such questions as 
these: ‘“‘Why am I amember of this particular 
church, and whatis the relation of this particu- 
lar church to the wide and general church of 
God as established among men? What duties, 
what obligations have I assumed in becoming 
a member of this church? Why this church 
instead of some other church? Has this church 
a distinctive mission to fulfil,—this particular 
church in this particular community,—and, if 
so, howamItohelp? What kind of work can 
this church do better than any other church, 
and what work can I do possibly better than 
any other individual member of this church?” 

These are some questions that can be asked 
by every serious layman, and there is no par- 
ticular importance to be attached to the lay- 
man’s membership in the church unless he does 
ask these or similar questions. This paper, 
by alayman in the Syracuse Unitarian church, 
aims to point out what church members can 
do for the church in return for what it can and 
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tude aboutit. Itisa brief but weighty message 
for every Unitarian who is interested in his 
church, its possibilities and its future. 
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Live-forever. 


BY ALICE COREY. 


Did you ever see a homestead on a lonely country way 

Where you’d like to live forever,—yes, forever and a day? 

Where you like to think of winter with the snow piled deep 
around, 

Where you wouldn’t mind old Zero and you’d like to be 
snow-bound? 


Sometimes in warm midsummer, with the roses all in sight, 

When the road lies deep and dusty, I can see a winter’s 
night, 

I can watch a great log blazing, I can hear the kettle sing, 

While I laugh at the northeaster with its chilly blustering. 


For I know that same old homestead that now basks in 
summer sun 

Would house us all quite safely when the winter’s day was 
done,— 

Yes, so safely that we’d never from its hearth stray far away, 

Gladly living there forever,—yes, forever and a day. 


All the Janes. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


Jane had had the greatest day of her life. 
She was coming home now by train from the 
big city, talking all the time. It was Jane’s 
birthday, and her mother had taken her to 
see a conjurer, a man who did the most won- 
derful tricks. Now Jane was sitting beside 
her mother in the train asking all kinds of 
questions. But they all amounted to this 
one, ‘‘How had he done it?” 

That was the thing Jane could not under- 
stand. She had distinctly seen him come on 
the platform, roll up his sleeves to show he 
had nothing hidden in them, take his hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket and throw it care- 
lessly over one arm. ‘Then to her astonish- 
ment he had produced one after the other a 
host of the most extraordinary things from 
under the handkerchief. First he put his 
hand under the handkerchief and brought 
out a Plymouth Rock hen, which struggled 
and cackled and at last jumped down upon 
the platform and strutted off. 

Then, after every one had stopped laughing 
at the hen, he put his hand under the hand- 
kerchief again and brought out a brass thing 
like the cover of a saucepan which was blaz- 
ing with flame about three feet high. He 
turned and set that down on a table behind 
him and again put his hand in under the 
handkerchief, which all this time had re- 
mained over his left arm. This time he 
brought out a tall silk hat out of which there 
fell, with an awful thud upon the platform, 
a tremendous cannon ball. So he went on 
producing one thing after another till he had 
the whole platform filled with the things 
which had come out of the empty handker- 
chief over his left arm. He ended up by pro- 
ducing a dozen American flags which immedi- 
ately flew up to the ceiling and hung them- 
selves all around the hall. 

Now Jane was asking her mother, as they 
sat in the cars, a hundred questions as to how 
he did it all. The journey home was so short 
that her mother had not time to explain 
before the brakeman was calling out ‘‘ Dingle- 
bridge, Dinglebridge,’’ and they had come 
home. Still, all the way up the street on the 
way to their house Jane still }was rhyming 
over and over again to her mother:— 
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“But how did he get so many things out of 
one thing, mamma? How did he get so 
many things out of one thing?”’ 

Her mother could not explain it very well; 
but she said, laughing, as she ran upstairs 
to see the baby:— 

“Well, I think there are a number of 
different Janes in one little girl Iknow. Just 
now you are the ‘teasing Jane’ who is always 
asking questions.” 

So her mother went upstairs to get the baby 
to bed, and Jane thought she would go on 
the porch and lie down in the hammock, and 
think the thing out for herself. 

Whether it was the swinging of the ham- 
mock or the railroad journey which made her 
sleepy, I do not know. But the truth is 
that, after one or two drowsy swings in the 
hammock, Jane was fast asleep. 

She must have begun to dream, for, lo! 
there she was looking again at the conjurer 
doing his tricks. But there were funny 
differences this time. For, as she afterwards 
told her mother, the Plymouth Rock, when 
he came out, was almost twice the size of the 
man, and instead of the cannon ball it was 
Humpty-Dumpty himself who fell out of the 
tall silk hat and, smiling benevolently at 
everybody, rolled right off the platform with 
a smile and a smash. 

Suddenly she heard the conjurer saying: 
“Now, my dear friends, I am going to show 
you a more wonderful trick than any of 
these. I am going to show you how I can 
make six little girls out of one little girl. 
Where can we find a nice little girl?’ He 
looked over the audience, and to her horror 
she found that his eyes stopped at her, and 
he was saying :— 

“Here we havea nice little girl, Won’t 
you please step up on to the platform?’’ 

Before she knew what had happened she 
saw herself standing up beside the conjurer 
on the platform and he was calling her 
“Jane.’”’ As she said afterwards, she never 
could understand how she could be sitting in 
the atidience and looking at herself on the 
platform. But you know such strange 
things happen in dreams. There she saw 
herself anyway, standing up beside the con- 
jurer, ‘with her pink frock and her pink hair- 
ribbon and her white shoes and her Sunday- 
school pin. The conjurer was bowing to the 
people and saying:— 

‘Now, my dear friends, we have here just 
one little girl, Jane. I am now going to 
show you how we can produce out of this one 
little girl six little girls.” 

He rolled up his sleeves to show there was 
nothing hidden up them. He signed to the 
orchestra to play, and they began to play 
some very tired kind of music. He made a 
few passes with his hands, and, lo! in a mo- 
ment Jane heard her mother’s voice calling 
from the nursery :— 

“Jane, will you please go to the kitchen and 
get me the bottle of baby’s milk that is on the 
kitchen table? Hold it in both hands and 
don’t break it!” 

Now the strangest change came over Jane’s 
face. The corners of her mouth turned 
down, a most unhappy look came into her 
eyes, and the strangest whine came out of her 
voice, as she said,— 

“Mamma, I don’t want to.” 

“Please do, Jane, baby’s so fussy,’’ came 
her mother’s ‘cheery voice, again. § «4 

But the corners of; Jane’s,mouth turned 
down again, the hard look came into her eyes, 
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and she whined again, ‘‘No, mother, I don’t 
want to go away down there!”’ 

To her surprise the orchestra took up the 
exact tone of that whine, and played it 
out on a long, long note, and there was the 
conjurer bowing to the people and saying, 
“This, ladies and gentlemen, is ‘ Whiney 
Jane.’”’ 

Jane was now standing in her own room 
where she had been playing, the whole floor 
was littered over with dolls and books and 
blocks and carts and pictures just where she 
had thrown them. Just then she heard the 
tinkle of cups and saucers downstairs. She 
left her things and was about to run down in 
a hurry, when she met her father at the door 
of her room. 

“Mamma says you must pick up all your 
things and make your room tidy before you 
come down for supper.” 

Now Jane had been looking forward to 
staying up for supper all day, and was all 
excitement about this special treat. When 
she heard her father say this, she was cross. 
There was a sudden change in her looks. 
Her mouth opened in the funniest way till 
it looked like a fish’s mouth just after it 
has been caught, and a horrible sound came 
out of it: water began to pour out of her 
two eyes and fell in drops down her cheeks. 
In a minute or two she was shouting and 
screaming: “‘I won’t! I won’t! I want to 
come down, I want to come down! I won’t 
pick up my things.” 

At the same time she began stamping her 
foot on the floor. This stamping grew 
louder and louder till every one looked round 
to see where it could be coming from, and 
they found it was the man with the big drum 
in the orchestra who was pounding and 
pounding it with all his might. And there 
again was the conjurer bowing and saying, 
“This, my dear friends, is ‘Angry Jane.’” 

It was all quiet again in a minute, and Jane 
was sitting at supper. ‘There were three of 
the loveliest cakes on a plate just beside 
Jane’s place,—one for her father, one for her 
mother, and one for Jane. Each cake had 
a big luscious red cherry on the top of it. 
Jane had never seen anything she wanted to 
eat so much as that big red cherry. As soon 
as she sat down, she persuaded her mother, 
because it was her birthday, to let her eat the 
big red cherry from her own cake right off. 
It tasted better than it looked; and all the rest 
of the meal she looked at the other two 
cherries, her father’s cherry and her mother’s 
cherry, wishing she could eat them, too. 
Just then a ring came at the door, and some 
one was there who wanted ‘to see her father 
‘They went out to the hall; and, 
as soon as Jane was left alone, she put out her 
hand and took those two big cherries and 
stuffed them into her mouth. Oh, they 
were delicious! She smacked her lips over 
them till the noise she made with her lips 
grew louder and louder and louder, and 
every one looked round again to see where it 
could have come from, and found that a 
man with a big brass instrument in the or- 
chestra was making a grunt with it, and it 
sounded just like the grunting of a whole 
pen of those animals that root around in the 
dirt——what is it they call them? And 
there was the conjurer again, bowing and 
saying, ‘‘ This, my dear friends, is the third 
Jane, ‘ Piggy Jane.’” 

“Now I am going to show you the three 
nice Janes,” said the conjurer, and in a 
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moment the grunting all stopped and the 
whole orchestra was playing the happiest 
music you ever heard in your life. And there 
was a little girl in pink frock, pink hair- 
ribbon, new white shoes, and Sunday-school 
pin careering round the platform with a 
pail and shovel in her hand, shouting out, 
“This is the day we go to the beach, hur- 
rah!’ And the orchestra played the happy 
music as the conjurer bowed and said, “‘ This 
is ‘Happy Jane.’” 

Again rio one could see Jane at all. There 
was just a house there covered with sun- 
shine,—a dear, little house with roses growing 
all around it, and inside there was the sound 
like the sound of a silver bell. It sounded 
so sweet and lovely that every one who 
passed stopped to listen to it. Suddenly 
a man turned in at the end of the street, 
coming home from work; and, as soon as he 
appeared, the door of the house opened and 
a little girl in pink dress, pink hair-ribbon, 
new white shoes, and Sunday-school pin, ran 
out into the street to meet him. She had 
just been helping her mother to get the 
supper ready, and put the baby to bed, and 
she was as happy as she could be. 

As she ran, she laughed a sweet, silvery, 
happy laugh, like a silver bell, which was the 
music every one had heard about the house. 
The conjurer was smiling himself, as he ap- 
peared, and bowed, and said, ‘‘This is the 
fifth Jane, ‘Sunshiny Jane.’ We shall now 
see the best Jane of all. She is called ‘Jane 
who loves to help everybody.’” The orches- 
tra began to play the sweetest, loveliest 
music you ever heard in your life. 

But no one ever saw this last Jane, becatse 
just then Jane herself opened her eyes and 
found that she was lying in the hammock 
where she had been dreaming, and her father, 
who had just come home from work, was 
standing looking at her. She jumped up im- 
mediately and went in to supper with him. 
She tried to tell him all about her experi- 
ences, but could not make it come right. 
The conjurer and the Plymouth Rock, and 
all the Janes were mixed up till her father 
laughed at her. 

Yet Whiney Jane, Angry Jane, and Piggy 
Jane, none of them had a chance that night. 
Her mother said to her father that evening, 
after Jane was in bed,— 

“That child is generally so cross after a 
day of excitement like this, but to-night she 
has been just as dear as she could be.” 

Her father said: “I know why that is, 
I found her asleep in the hammock when I 
came in to-night, the nap must have rested 
her.’”’ 

Neither of them knew the real reason, that 
she had resolved to dismiss the first three 
Janes from this day on. 

What a year she had after that! Every 
time that whine came into her voice, and 
she found herself beginning to say, ‘‘I don’t 
want to,” in that awful voice, she heard that 
long-drawn whine the orchestra made that 
day, and she smiled instead and did what her 
mother asked. Every time she began to 
get angry and felt the storm rising and began 
to stamp her foot, she saw the old man with 
the long hair in the orchestra banging the 
drum, and she stopped her foot in time and 
was quiet till she could cool down. Every 
time she was tempted to be selfish, she saw 
that red-faced man blowing the big brass 
instrument and making the horrible noise 


like a pig, and she began to look out that 


jothers had the good things. 
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It was the 
happiest year in her life. 

Next birthday she fell asleep in the ham- 
mock again, and again she saw the conjurer, 
and again he promised to make six little girls 
out of one little girl, and again his eye stopped 
on her, and she went up to the platform. 

In a few minutes the conjurer was out be- 
fore the audience, and he looked humble and 
crestfallen as he said, with a deep bow, 
“IT must apologize to this audience. I find 
that there are not six little girls in this one 
little girl, but only one, ‘Happy, sunshiny 
Jane, who loves to help everybody.’”’ 


Conrad and the Stork. 


Norway has a village in which there is a 
figure of a stork carved on the church and 
over many of the houses, says Our Dumb 
Ammals. ‘This is the beautiful story they 
tell of the place :— 

I that village there once lived a little lad 
named Conrad and his widowed mother. 
Every summer a stork came and built its nest 
near the house. Little Conrad and his 
mother were very kind to the stork, They 
fed it and petted it so that it got to know 
them, and would come whenever Conrad 
whistled to feed out of his hand: Every 
spring they watched for it, and, when it came, 
it seemed as glad to see them as they were to 
welcome it. ; 

Spring and summer followed each other 
till Conrad had grown to be a young man. 
Then he said he would go to sea and make 
money enough to come back and keep his 
mother in her old age. So he went to be a 
sailor and set out for a distant land. All 
went well for many weeks, but one day, 
when they were near the coast of Africa, a 
number of cruel pirates swarmed around and 
took possession of the ship and put the sailors 
in chains, and afterwards sold them as slaves. 

Weeks went by. The widow began to be 
afraid about her boy, it was so long since they 
had heard from him. Ships had come and 
gone, and brought no tidings of him. At 
last they gave up all hope of seeing him again, 
and mourned him as drowned, and all the vil- 
lage pitied the lonely mother in her grief. 
As for her, the only thing that seemed to 
interest her at all was the stork as it came 
each year. For Conrad’s sake she welcomed 
it and fed it until the autumn came, and it 
flew away to the sunny south. 

Now it happened that one day, as poor 
Conrad toiled away at his dreary work in 
some lonely place, a stork came flying close 
to him, wheeling about him in great delight. 
In a moment the scene flashed upon him of 
his home and his mother and their yearly 
visitor. Scarcely knowing what he did, he 
whistled as he used to do to call the bird 
long ago. To his delight the stork came 
close to him, as if to be fed. Conrad lifted 
up his heart to God, and with tears gave 
thanks that so dear an old friend should have 
found him there. Day after day he saved 
what he could from his wretched meal, for 
the joy of calling the bird to feed at his hand. 

But Conrad’s heart grew sad again as the 
time came for the bird to fly away to the 
north. Was it going to his mother’s cot- 
tage? Was the nest that he remembered so 
well there still? Was there any to welcome 
the bird now, and any to feed it? Then it 
occurred to him: “‘Why, this bird may help 
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me to get away from this vile place!’’? He 
managed to write on a scrap of paper a line 
or two, telling where he was, and tied it firmly 
around the bird’s leg. 4 

The spring came again to Norway, and 
with it the stork. The old widow’s eyes 
lit upon it as it came, reminding her of her 
lost boy, and tenderly she welcomed it and 
fed it. Asit took the food from her hand, she 
caught sight of this strange letter tied to its 
leg.. As she curiously removed it, think of 
her joy when she found that it was from her 
son! Forth with the tidings she ran to the 
minister of the little parish to tell’him of the 
news. It quickly spread through the village. 
They must send and redeem Conrad was 
what everybody said. The next Sunday 
morning the people brought their money to 
the church, and each gave what he could for 
the widow’s son. Then one was sent to the 
king to lay the case before him, and to get a 
ship of war from him that the pirates dare not 
touch. 

It took a long time in those days to send to 
Africa, and there to recover Conrad from his 
slavery. But before the stork had flown, the 
bells of the village church had rung, and all 
the people rejoiced with great joy; for the 
widow’s son was redeemed, and was safely 
at home again in his mother’s cottage.—The 
Christian Guardian, 


Making a Pet of a Wild Swan. 


A male ‘Russian swan’”’ (the largest and 
handsomest species of the wild goose tribe) 
flew in wild three winters ago, says Capt. 
Peacocke of Los Angeles in the Strand. 
After much cajoling, I have trained him, so 
that he will answer to the name I christened 
him, and, when I call “Billy,” he will run 
to me and/will follow me like a dog. I do 
much of my literary work in this park, and 
“Billy”’ sits beside me and searches my vari- 
ous pockets for popcorn or crackers, and his 
disappointment is emphatic if perchance I 
meet him empty-handed, or, rather, empty- 
pocketed. It was fully a year before ‘‘ Billy” 
would allow me to approach within ten yards 
of him; but by degrees I have succeeded in 
winning his confidence, and he now affords 
endless amusement to my friends and myself. 


A True Story. 


One day my grandmother went to the 
pump to get some water, and, having filled 
her pail, she noticed a great many small 
sticks floating in it. She did not know how 
te account for them. Every time she 
pumped water, out came sticks again. For 
a long time the matter remained a mystery: 
one day my grandfather saw a wren fly out 
of the pump. 

“Now,” thought he, “I have got the 
rogue.”’ So he peeped into the pump, and 
found that the wren had been trying to 
build a nest in it; and at each pumping the 
timbers of her house, if we may call them so, 
were shaken off into the water.—The Nur- 
sery. 


Little Fay had been given a ten-cent piece 
and sent to buy a postage-stamp. The clerk 
gave her the stamp and eight pennies in 
change. Fay counted the pennies twice. 
Then she said, with a puzzled look: ‘‘I don’t 
think this is right. How much did you say 
a two-cent stamp cost?”’ 


$194 


Farewell to the Bird. 


BY ELIOT A. CURTIS. 


Fly, little bird, fly fast away; 

Heed what the wandering breezes say. 
Sadly they tell of summer gone, 

Leaving the woods and fields forlorn. 
Empty the nest where your babies grew, 
Naked the boughs that sheltered you, 
Winter will soon spread his blanket white, 
Covering earth for its long, cold night. 


Fly, little bird, fly far away: 

North winds and tempests ere long will play. 
Listen no more to the zephyr’s sigh, 

Soon it will moan, and the wild geese cry. 
Seek for the roses and lilies fair, 
Languorous and sweet in the southern air. 
Fill the bright hours with your minstrelsy, 
Leaving 'the chill, gray days to me. 


When you are gone I shall long for spring, 
Dream of the blue on your fluttering wing, 
Watch till you come to the pear-tree low, 
Singing the same sweet song I know. 

Since it is best, speed you on your way, 
Though from my heart you will never stray. 
Scarce can I follow your flight so high,— 
Fly, little bird, good-bye, good-bye. 


New York Letter. 


“Tt is one of the most common forms of 
depreciation to throw cold water on the whole 
by adroit over-commendation of a part,” 
so said Stevenson; and his words warn me 
to be careful in speaking of any department 
of our New York Unitarian work. The 
temptation to be enthusiastic over each 
separate church, the Alliances, and the 
League is great, and the only safe course is 
to wax as eloquent as possible about them 
all. Remembering the Frenchman, however, 
who ran out of adjectives, I must be careful 
on this side. ‘‘Your Thackeray!’’ cried 
the French enthusiast, ‘‘he superb! Your 
Dickens—he magnificent! Your Shakes- 
peare—he—he very good, too!’’ When 
the work opens in the autumn in New York, 
there is so much to write about that elimina- 
tion becomes a fine art, and what does not 
get into the first letter will certainly have 
its place in the next, or the next to the next. 

At All Souls’ Church, Manhattan (Mr. 
Slicer’s), regular services have been held 
all summer, with Mr. Harvey of Flatbush 
in command. On the first Sunday in 
October Mr. Slicer preached the first of 
three sermons on the Things that Cannot 
be Shaken,—one, on ‘‘The Prison Ques- 
tion,” this from the standpoint of the 
Prison Labor Organization, of whose na- 
tional committee Mr. Slicer is chairman, and 
in whose interests he had a hearing with the 
governors at their conference at Spring 
Lake, N.J., last August. The Sunday- 
school of All Souls’ opened November 1, 
and the auxiliary Sunday-school on the 
West Side is to be carried on in the same 
manner as it was last winter. 

The Society for the Employment and Re- 
lief of Poor Women has begun its regular 
work, but a number of women were kept 
at work all summer. A small store in 
16th Street is open the year round. The 
two settlement houses in East 34th Street, 
which All Souls’ bought twenty years ago, 
and which, with the help of the Messiah 
Society, they operate, are run the entire 
year, and they are particularly active at 
present. All summer mothers and children 
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from the East. Side have been cared for by 
the workers of the Warren Goddard Houses. 
Many were sent to the summer home at 
Greens Farms, Conn. 

On alternate Wednesday mornings dur- 
ing the winter Mr. Slicer addresses the 
Alliance of his church. This autumn the 


topic for reading and discussion is the} 


Journal of Emerson, written in his younger 
years. After January 1 Browning readings 
will probably be taken up. The Alliance 
has had printed Mr. Slicer’s four addresses 
delivered in April and May last on ‘‘ Three 
Centuries of the English Bible as Law and 
Literature.’’ The Mission Sewing School of 
All Souls’—more than fifty years old—still 
instructs girls of the poorer people. Its 
classes are held on Saturday. Mr. Slicer 
and two delegates from All Souls’ represented 
the Society at the late Conference in Wash- 
ington. 

At the Church of the Messiah on No- 
vember 3 the League held its first meeting. 
The speaker of the day was Mr. Sydney B. 
Snow, his subject, ‘““The Alliance and Re- 
ligious Life.’ The address was fine and 
most inspiring. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt 
gave the Philanthropic News Report, and it 
was one of the most comprehensive things 
the women have heard in many a day. 
Mr. Holmes is one of our ministers who, 
by his appreciation of the work done by 
church women, enlists the sympathy and 
co-operation of Alliance and League women. 
He is always at the League meeting in his 
church and always has the kindest words to 
say. He is always ready to respond to any 
call the League women make upon him, and 
they realize that he understands and sym- 
pathizes. 

On December 1 the League is to have 
Miss Rachel Crothers speak on ‘‘Modern 
Life and the Drama.’ ‘Shakespeare not 
only keeps poetry alive, but Christianity,”’ is 
the day’s quotation, and, guided by this 
thought, the subject comes well under the re- 
ligious idea of the year’s work. On January 5 
the League subject is “Unitarian Churches 
in College Towns.’”’ Apropos of this I will 
state that the League pays the expenses, 
once a month, of a minister to speak to the 
Vassar College girls. Mr. Wright spoke 
the first Sunday after the college opened, 
and sixty girls were present. On Feb. 2, 
1912, ‘‘Municipal Housekeeping”’ will be 
explained to the League by Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane. ‘Great contest follows, and 
much learned dust.” This quotation is 
suggestive. On March 1, 1912, ‘Recent 
Phases of the Sunday-school Reform” will 
be discussed by Prof. George A. Coe. April 
5, 1912, ‘‘Animal Experimentation from a 
Humanitarian and Scientific Standpoint” 
is the subject. Prof. Frederic S. Lee is to 
be the speaker. The last meeting in May is 
to be held in Hackensack, N.J. ‘‘Effi- 
ciency Engineering” is to be made plain 
to the women by Mr. James Mapes Dodge. 

The Middle States Conference is to be 
held in the borough of Brooklyn this year, 
and the sessions are to be in the Church of 
the Saviour (Mr. Lathrop’s), Mr. Lathrop’s 
people have started out full of energy and 
purposes. The Sunday-school has begun 
the Wednesday afternoon vesper services, 
and all the activities of the Willow Place 
Chapel and House. The Samaritan Al- 
liance of this church makes not only its 
members, but outsiders, welcome to its 
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meetings. Mr. Lathrop speaks each time. 

The meetings begin at 2.30, and tea is 

served later. ao Tae 
(To be continued.) 


New Methods in Cambridge. 


The first step in an interesting programme 
was successfully taken by the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, when it recently 
called its members together to see an exhibit 
in its own rooms.of all the social welfare in- 
stitutions and organizations in the city. The 
meeting was strictly of the congregation. 
It was,a social reception, but it was more 
than that. It looked beyond the walls of 
the church. 

Throughout the parish rooms were hung 
large charts, showing by terse phrases the 
aims and needs of each and every organiza- 
tion in the city. Some of them were sup- 
plemented by photographs. The following 
organizations were represented :-— 

Public Institutions: Public Schools, Board 
of Health, the Court and Probation Work, 
the Overseers of the Poor. 

Private Institutions: the Avon Home, 
Homes for Aged People, the Cambridge 
Hospital. 

Private Miscellaneous Organizations: the 
Associated Charities, Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Visiting Nursing Association, Home 
Savings Society, Public School Association, 
Women’s Aid Association, Cambridge 
Hospital League, Female Humane Society, 
Club for Working Girls. 

Settlements or Neighborhood Centres: 
Cambridge Neighborhood House, East End 
Christian Union, Margaret Fuller House, 
James A. Woolson House, Riverside Neigh- 
borhood House. 

Educational Centres: Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Social Union, Prospect Union. 

Stationed at each chart was a member of 
the particular organization who was also 
one of the congregation, ready to answer 
questions and explain its special significance- 
There was some speech making, some showing 
of pictures from the stereopticon, some hand- 
shaking, and some soliciting for volunteers; 
but the chief thing was the spirit of worth- 
whileness which made the evening a success. 

The meeting voiced the determination of 
the church to serve the community by more: 
business-like methods. It had determined 
to keep an office in the parish house open 
every day and to employ a trained force of 
assistants. The object was to raise the 
efficiency of church social service work so: 
that it should not merely strike blind, in- 
effective blows for general betterment, but 
should draw up its cohorts, like an army, 
order them, and divide them, sending them 
forward over roads already built. The city 
of Cambridge was already well stocked with 
agencies and means for civic and social 
improvement, but what was needed was 
more hearty support for each one of them, 

The first two steps in this new work were 
obvious. The various organizations and 
institutions already established must be 
classified, and the needs of each one registered 
if these new officers of the church were really 
to become an effective agency; and, secondly, 
the six hundred or more people in the church 
community must be informed of the plans 
and their active assistance engaged. 
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The recent reception was distinctly suc- 
cessful from these points of view. The 
Social Service Secretary is now in a position 
to accomplish the details of the work. 


New Methods in Dorchester. 


One of the most impressive services ever 
held in a church building was the Sunset 
Service held in the auditorium of the Third 
Religious Society of Dorchester, on Sunday 
*afternoon, November 5. It revealed possi- 
bilities of religious influence and appeal 
which are full of suggestiveness for those 
who desire to form a rational co-ordination 
of the feeling and the fact in religion and 
religious worship. 

The service opened at 4.04 o’clock, just 
one-half hour before the sunset. The sun- 
shine was still coming through the western 
windows when the church bell ceased ring- 
ing, and the first note of the organ followed 
the last lingering note of the bell. From the 
beginning there was a continuity that bound 
the service into a harmonious whole. 

After the prelude the congregation sang 
the familiar vesper hymn, ‘‘Softly now the 
Light of Day,” after which the minister, 
Rev. Charles W. Casson, read a poem en- 
titled “‘The Exhortation of the Sunset,” 
followed by a brief and impressive prayer. 
Then followed an organ recital by Mr. 
Archibald T. Davison, Jr., of Harvard 
University, who cast a veritable spell over 
the audience, sitting in the growing twi- 
light, and interpreted in terms of music 
what human voice could not express. 

Four selections he played, beginning with 
Bach’s ‘Prelude and Fugue in E minor,” 
and closing with Bonnet’s ‘‘ Lamentation,” 
which strangely fitted the mood of the 
dusk. Mr. Walter Kidder sang two solos 
in a way that made them one with the theme 
and spirit of the hour, 

All this time night had been falling. 
There was not a light in the church save 
those on the pulpit, the choir stand, and the 
organ, and these were shielded in such a 
way that they cast no light into the audi- 
torium. When Mr. Casson rose to speak 
for five minutes on ‘One Truth Tint in 
the Sky of Life: The Humanity of God,” 
the church was in darkness. The interest 
as he spoke was intense, the whole service 
and environment having led up to this as 
the culmination of the hour, and, when he 
had finished, the audience was dismissed, a 
‘single electric light showing the way to the 
‘doors. 

Throughout the service there was won- 
derful spirit of worship. There was absolute 
silence on the part of the audience, which 
numbered between three and four hundred, 
every one of whom seemed to have entered 
into the spirit of the service. As is seldom 
the case in the brightness of day or artificial 
light, they yielded themselves to the in- 
fluences of the spirit of religion. The psycho- 
logical conditions of the service were well- 
nigh perfect. 

The following day the service formed the 
topic of conversation in the neighborhood. 
Every one seemed to be speaking of it or 
asking about it. There is every indication 
that at the next Sunset Service, which will 
be held on December 3, at 3.48 o’clock, the 
church will be unable to contain those who 
desire to attend. To those who are studying 
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methods of religious appeal this service is 
commended as one of the most suggestive. 


Rey. John Doane Wells. 


After a long illness Mr. Wells died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., on the 6th inst. 
Although it is more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since he was forced by ill health to give 
up the regular work of the ministry, he is 
still, as a faithful pastor, held in loving mem- 
ory by many who were his contemporaries 
in early life and by their children. He was 
born in Kennebunk, Me., Dec. 13, 1834. 
He was graduated at Harvard College in 
1854, taking the degree of A.M. in 1857; 
and, after graduating in the class of 1860 from 
the Harvard Divinity School, he was ordained 
December 27 of that year in Quincy, Mass. 
He remained there sixteen years, and was 
held in high esteem by the neighboring 
churches and by the ministers who were his 
fellow-workers. Whatever he did, he did 
with all his might, and, having a somewhat 
delicate constitution and a sensitive nature, 
he easily wrought beyond his strength. In 
1864 the perils and anxieties of the Civil 
War pressed so heavily upon Mr. Wells that 
he could not be content to have no share in 
the great adventures of patriotism: He 
therefore took an active part in raising in 
Quincy a company of one hundred men and 
ended by enlisting as a private soldier for 
six months’ service. The company joined 
the sixtieth Massachusetts, then newly or- 
ganized, and Mr. Wells was assigned to duty 
as a corporal. This was fortunate for him, 
because he was thereby relieved from some 
of the rougher tasks, for which he was not 
physically qualified. The regiment passed 
through Baltimore and Washington, and was 
finally ordered to Indianapolis and set to 
guard the Southern prisoners assembled 
there. After his term of enlistment had 
expired Mr. Wells returned to Quincy, where 
he received a hearty welcome from his parish, 
which had given him leave of absence and 
supplied the pulpit while he was gone. 

He was elected secretary of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches in 1868, and served through one of 
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the most stormy sessions of those far-off days 
when theological controversy was the cause 
of much dissension and active:strife. Much 
of the clerical work fell to his share and 
proved to be too great a burden to carry in 
connection with his parish work. He was 
compelled to take a vacation and visit Europe 
for recreation which restored his strength. 
He continued the service of the Quincy parish 
for sixteen years; but in June, 1876, he found 
himself unable to carry the burdens of the 
parish and the strain upon his sympathetic 
nature. He therefore resigned and accepted 
a commission from the American Unitarian 
Association to organize a parish in Los 
Angeles, Cal. In that genial climate he was 
able to do good work, and after three years’ 
service returned to New England, where he 
was settled at Laconia, N.H. But after two 
years he found himself unable to continue in 
the active ministry, and therefore resigned 
and accepted a position as clerk and auditor 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity. The two departments were 
afterwards separated; but he continued in 
the sérvice of the Board of Charity, and for 
more than.a quarter of a century he kept the 
records, audited the accounts, and published 
the annual reports of the board.. These re- 
ports were models of painstaking accuracy, 
and involved patient and laborious attention 
to innumerable details. But, being relieved 
from the emotional strain, which is always 
severe in the case of any faithful preacher 
and pastor, he was able to do the work with 
satisfaction to all concerned until his resig- 
nation last year, which was hastened by the 
death of a son who had lost his life in an ex- 
plosion of dynamite, which wrecked a public 
building in Cuba. His wife, who survives 
him, was Miss Annie Wadsworth, daughter 
of the late Admiral Wadsworth, U.S.N. The 
other surviving members of his family are 
two sons and three daughters, 

Mr. Wells was born and bred in the atmos- 
phere of ministerial life. His grandparents 
were both members of the West Church in 
Boston, of which Dr. Lowell, the father ‘of 


| James Russell Lowell was minister. “His 


father, George Wadsworth Wells, was edu- 
cated in Boston, at Harvard College and at 
the Harvard Divinity School. He was or- 
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BELLS SEASONING 


Used by thebestHotels,Clubs,Restaurants, 
families of Riche Poor alike to flavor 
the Dressings for Turkey, Chicken, 
Game, Meat and Fish. Insist on Bell's 
440 Years the original 
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dained' at Kennebunk, Me., ‘Dr. Lowell 
preaching the sermon. He was afterward 
settled in Groton, Mass., where he ‘died. 
Dr. C. A. Bartol made an:address. at his 
tuneral, and his portrait may still be seen on 
the wall of the parish house in Groton. 


Mrs. Susan C. Lloyd Toned. 


A themorial service for Mrs. Susan C. 
Lloyd Jones, wife of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
_ Jones, was held at Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
on Novetnber 5. “The first address was made 
by Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, who paid 
“high tribiite to” Mrs. Jones as the constant 
‘and most serviceable aid to’ her husband, 
with as valiant spirit as he for the principles 
of religious freedom, fellowship, and char- 
“acter, She brought to her work not only 
“natural “gifts and liking, but special training, 
“acquired “as secretary of Prof. Huidekoper 
“at Meadville. She was pre-eminently prac- 
“tical)’a ‘keen and capable thinker on great 
“themes, “and she shared with her husband 
“the piorieer temperament, which includes 
"Strength ‘of will’ and disregard of things 
‘superfiuctis: “Several other members of All 
Souls’ Church, who had shared the trials and 
“triumphs of the early days in its history, 
Hore testimony to the unfailing service 
“and ~tuman friendliness of Mrs. Jones. 
“Shé was“a woman of deep convictions, cheery 
“phildsophy, ‘and practical kindliness, “Earth 
“Has been’ better for her life-work upon it,” 
“wrote Dr.’ Gannett: ‘‘she leaves a remem- 
“Hrance* of ‘honor and love; and, whatever it 
“He that ‘she faces now, she is facing it—this 
nitich “we know—trustfully, bravely, and 
in a &pirit ‘of high, unselfish endeavor.” 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of, Boston met in 
the Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
Nov. -8,..1911, ‘‘Gov.”’. John D. Long 
presiding. After the dinner the chairman 
called for order and said; ‘‘The Unitarian 
National Conference is over, and it was a 
great success. The State election is over, 
and one is' moved to say, ‘Governors may 
come, and governors may go (only they 
don’t always go), but the Unitarian Club 
goes on for ever.’ The subject of the ad- 
dress is the ‘Social Museum of Harvard 
University.’ I refrain from telling you 
what that means from the fact that I don’t 
know.”’ 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody. In this day an ex- 
traordinary revolution is occurring in the 
theories of education. Formerly education 
consisted in reading about events, hearing 
about things, but never touching them. 
Now it is seen to consist rather in perceiving 
the significance of -the things themselves. 
Squeers, though a monster, was the prophet 
of the new education. ‘‘When a boy spells 
c-l-e-a-n, w-i-n-d-e-r, clean winder, he goes 
and does it.’”’ Education is to be a larger, 
broader; grander thing than the acquisition 
of facts..- It is the dtawing out of a force, a 
personality, a character. A.man.is some- 
times educated by adversity, sometimes by 
a schoolmaster, sometimes by business, by 
doing and seeing and handling, and’ reflect- 
ing on what he sees, This’is the value of 
industrial training which does not simply 
train the hand, but carries with it the train- 
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ing of the mind. Gen. Armstrong was one 
of the first to ‘discern the real significance of 
manual training. 

To meet the need of the new order there 
are collections, or museums, gathered from 
different countries, which are to be used by 
the student as a.substitute for travel. Now 
it is a. blessing to live in the era of the social 
question, but of: all the perils attending its 
solution the most insidious is the peril of 
precipitancy. As there are to-day people 
interested in getting rich quick, so there are 
many who wish to do good quick. Of all 
men, he who is plausible in promise and 
insufficient in performance is most to be 
dreaded, in social work as in politics. 

England is the home of arbitration, 
Germany has much to teach in the matter of 
compulsory insurance, and the world can 
learn from the United States much that is 
of value in. effective temperance work. 
Hence our social museum’ becomes a clear- 
ing house, which already exhibits seven or 
eight thousand titles. The establishment of 
this museum was due to one who wishes to 
remain unknown, not a Harvard graduate, 
not a resident of Boston, but a lifelong 
Unitarian. The student should here be 
endowed with a new quality of patience, 
as he sees how patient God is, and should 
learn a large, tolerant, and sanguine hope. 

At this point, the room having been 
darkened, several slides were shown, the 
handsome model tenements of Mr. White 
in Brooklyn, known as “philanthropy and 
five per cent.,’’ followed by tables showing 
the average expenditure of workingmen 
to. be between $800 and $1,000. The 
item of expense for clothing exhibited a 
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smaller sum for the average wife than for 
the husband. 

The tables showing the effects of alco- 
holic drinks were somewhat complicated, but 
instructive; for example, by far the largest 
number of arrests for assault. were_on, or 
near, the day of rest, and in, or near, saloons. 

The latest effort to solve the housing 
problem is the garden city which is now 
rapidly expanding. The Sage Foundation 
is spending at least a million in its devel- 
opment on Long Island, where is growing 
the largest and completest garden city 6f 
the world. 


Robert Comfort Metcalf: an Appre- 
ciation. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


How may one do justice to the memory 
of such a man? It is easy to multiply ad- 
adjectives until we remember how fine and 
simple he was, then words: seem tawdry. 
As well try to paint a perfume: the charm 
of that life eludes portrayal. 

His was a humility untouched by:success, 
honors, and the very prodigality of esteem. 
One could not make him realize the good 
he had done and how deeply loved he was 
by all sorts of people. 

Only recently he said, “I might have 
amounted to something, perhaps, with a 
college education.” 

He could not realize how much he owed 
to those years of struggle, how that natur- 
ally fine endowment was strengthened and 
highly trained by continual self-help. He 
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escaped the sophistications of over-culture 
and too easy a path. 

If he prized knowledge for is | own sake, 
he never allowed it to separate him from 
the ways and thoughts of common people. 
Born scholar, a teacher among teachers, 
a lover of literature, his art was not alone to 
make clear the most ordinary facts of our 
mother tongue, but to lend grace and charm 
as well. His knowledge of men and affairs, of 
books and theories, illustrated again and 
again his wonderful interest and love for 
human kind. 

If one were writing a book under his 
supervision, how can the delight of that 
comradeship be expressed? His justice was 
matter of fact, his kindness unvarying, his 
humor a delightful oil that softened many a 
creak in the machinery of affairs. 

As teacher and supervisor our friend in- 
spired universal love and confidence. We 
were not afraid to have our crudities known 
by him, He came to help and not criticise 
merely. Can we ever forget the delicacy 
of that consideration? His wit brightened 
many a dull moment. Friction and tension 
melted away before the charm of it. The 
most uncompromising individuals agreed 
in at least one thing,—their faith in him, 
their tender affection. 

And he had the genius of friendship. 
Even at the busiest he never forgot to visit 
this or that lonely soul, once prominent 
and successful, now stranded by age and 
weakness, all but forgotten by a hurrying 
world. His time, his thought, his purse, 
were ever at the service of those less for- 
tunate. 

Even to the end he carried the sorrows 
and difficulties of others as a natural part 
of his own life. His faith in God and in 
goodness went with him through those 
seventy-eight beautiful years. He never 
despaired of others or doubted the ultimate 
triumph of God’s kingdom. ’ 

Does not our friend still live to us? Be- 
cause we have known him, shall we not be- 
lieve more, love more deeply, strive more 
untiringly for the coming of that kingdom? 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 
REV. WILLIAM I. T AWB ANCE PRESIDENT. 
Montreal and Ottawa. 


Our Canadian churches are so isolated 
that a visitor is sure of a cordial welcome, 
and, because of the distances these churches 
are from our denominational headquarters 
and from each other, longer visits seem 
desirable than would be justified in the case 
of New England parishes. These prolonged 
visits at the same time justify themselves 
in the better results thus to be attained, and 
renew the wish that more workers might be 
provided, so that it would not be necessary to 
make the brief and therefore unsatisfactory 
visits our one Sunday-school officer is now 
forced to make. 

Montreal was reached on Saturday, October 
28, the pastor, Rev. F. R. Griffin, long-time 
friend and coworker in the directorate of 
the Sunday School Society, meeting and 
welcoming the itinerant at the station. 


The day afforded time for rest, and for a} 


‘ministerial leaders. 
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walk upon ‘The Mountain,’ magnificently 
overlooking the city and surrounding coun- 
try. Beautiful for situation, growing with 
phenominal rapidity, pre-eminent as a 
Roman Catholic centre, almost as marked 
as a seat of Protestant orthodoxy, the city 
presents a challenge to our Unitarian move- 
ment which is being met in adequate fashion. 
A church edifice of noble proportions and 
impressive architecture, a congregation suf- 
ficiently large to make a worthy showing 
and financially able to support a dignified 
choral service, a remarkable ministerial 
succession and a fine record of public ser- 
vice through sixty-nine years that is still 
sustained, all combine to give to our 
Montreal church a standing in the city and 
in the denomination of which Unitarians 
may be proud. 

The programme arranged for the Presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society was such 
as to enable him to reach all who ought to 
hear his messages. ‘Two sermons on Sunday, 
a visit with address to the Sunday-school, a 
dinner-conference with the officers and 
teachers, and an address before the Alliance, 
with personal visits. and interviews, filled 
five happy days. The net impression of 
these full days is of a minister and a church 
meéting in adequate fashion a _ splendid 
situation. To this add memories of old 
acquaintances ripened into warm. friendships 
and new and delightful friendships begun, 
and the mingled happiness and regret with 
which the wanderer watched the city fade 
in the distance as he left for Ottawa may 
be guessed. 

Ottawa is the seat of the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Canada, and has therefore an 
importance for Unitarians akin to that of 
Washington and second only to that. The 
view of this city and country from the tower 
of the Parliament Building shows a vast 
expanse of fertile territory with natural 
resources, particularly water-power, almost 


unequalled on the continent, and a city. 


rapidly growing in size and importance. 
For thirteen years the Unitarian church in 
Ottawa has maintained a vigorous life, often 
in the face of serious difficulty and always 
against the tide of misunderstanding and 
suspicion incident to an isolated church of 
our faith. But the Canadians take their 
religion with a seriousness and their church 
obligations with a devotion that may well 
be a pattern for the rest of us,—a fact shown 
by the regular attendance of most of the 
adherents upon two services every Sunday, 
the proportion of men in the pews being 
particularly noticeable. 

In Ottawa, again, two sermons, a con- 
ference with workers, and an address before 
the Alliance gave ample opportunity for the 
speaking of the word the traveller had gone 
so far to deliver. And in Ottawa, again, 
was found that kindly welcome, that open- 
ing of homes and hearts which left a memory 
to be gladly cherished through remaining 
years. The one source of unhappiness’ in 
connection with this church is their diffi- 
culty in securing and keeping adequate 
Rev. G. W. H. Troop, 
their present pastor, is soon to leave them 
to pursue further studies. - Where is the 
man to take up this splendid work? To 
find that man,—strong, seasoned, conse- 
erated,—the Ottawa church needs the help 
of all who love our cause. 

Concerning the Sunday schools in Mon- 
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treal and Ottawa, an account will be given in 
a later article in this column. ‘Suffice it now 
to say that the Montreal school is in a most 
flourishing condition, and that the Ottawa 
school is working out an experiment most 
suggestive of possibilities. In both, devotion: 
in the highest degree is having its rich re- 
ward. At the present writing Toronto ‘is 
the scene of activity. Hamilton comes next 
in the Canadian itinerary; which closes in 
time to allow for a day or two in the Boston 
office, and then comes the Middle States Con- 
ference at Brooklyn. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation. 


The next regular meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held inthe First Unitarian. 
Church, Hyde Park, Mass., with the Theo- 
dore Weld Union of that place on Sunday, 
November 26, 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the meet- 
ing will open’ with reports, business, ete. 
At seven o’clock the open public meeting 
will be held, when Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D., of Roslindale, will speak on the sub- 
ject of Temperance, which, by the way, ought 
to commend itself to more of our young 
people’s societies and federations. 


Socra, SERVICE MEETING WITH THE UNI- 
VERSALIST YOUNG PEOPLE. 


On Sunday afternoon, November’ 26, 
at 3.30 o’clock, there will be a meeting in the 
interest’ of Social Service, in the Univer- 
salist Church, corner Columbus Avenue and 
Clarendon ‘Street, when Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Brackett of Harvard, director of the Boston 
School for Social Workers, will speak on 
“The Relation of Social Service | to the 
Church.” 

Brief addresses from three to five minutes 
will be given by’ Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, 
president of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, and Mr: Roger F. Etz, the secretary 
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2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information gi ven. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mdgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, i 
Boston.” 


LDERLY persons, invalids, or those seeking a rest- 
ful, comfortable home may hear of such by writing to 
Mrs, Clara C. Russell, Tangaster Mass. References, 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educateas herown. Address B. B. , Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED. 


' Young lady, about thirty, wishes position as companion, 
Correspondence invited. on Rey. A. W.. Clark, 609 
Union Street, Schenectady, N. 
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of the same organization. Representatives 
from our own organization have been 
invited to be present and speak on this 
oceasion: and a cordial invitation to attend 
has been extended to all the near-by Uni- 
tarian young people’s. societies and their 
friends, although the meeting has been 
entirely planned by the national young 
people’s organization of the Universalist 
Church. Let all who can attend this meet- 
ing and show our willingness to co-operate 
with our sister organization. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 

Tue New York Leacue.—The League 
held its first meeting of the fall season on Fri- 
day, November 3, at the Church of the 
Messiah.. A comprehensive report of the 
Anniversary Meeting, held in Boston in 
May, was given by Mrs. Walter W. Lawson. 
The president, Mrs: Gilson, followed with 
a most interesting account of the General 
Conference in Washington, dwelling par- 
ticularly on Dr. Gannett’s address. Miss 
Low, president of the National Alliance, 
spoke of the good fellowship and courtesy 
shown at the Richmond meeting, which 
immediately followed that in Washington. 
An account of ‘‘Modern Methods of Phi- 
lanthropy”’ was ably and practically given 
by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange. The 
liquor trust, the white slave trade, the in- 
sufficient wage of women and’ girls, and ex- 
ploitation for the sake of social prestige, are 
the chief obstacles with which we have to 
contend. He ended with this searching 
question for each: ‘“Do I know all about 
the city I live in? and do I really care?’’ 
A collection was taken for the benefit of the 
Meadville Thoelogical. Seminary, this being 
the second of the five annual donations 
pledged by the League. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Concord, N.H., gave an earnest 
and sincere address on ‘‘ The Alliance and the 
Religious Life,” taking for his text, Article 
Il. of the Constitution, where it says that 
one of the purposes of the Alliance is to 
quicken the religious life of the church. He 
made a great point of religion being every- 
where in the natural life. The humblest 
occupation can be made replete with relig- 
ion. Mr. Holmes, the pastor, followed with 
a few words, and a hearty invitation was 
given to join in the social hour: Mrs. Gil- 
son, the president, brought the session to a 
close with a beautiful and appropriate quota- 
tion from Samuel Longfellow. The meeting 
then adjourned until Friday, December 1, 
at the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
when the subject of ‘‘Modern Life and the 
Drama” will be considered by Miss. Rachel 
Crothers. All women are cordially invited, 


THE NorFoLK CONFERENCE.—The an- 
nual meeting was held on Wednesday, 
Nov. 1, 1911, with the Third Religious So- 
ciety in Dorchester. Meeting assembled at 
10 A.M., Edwin T. Lewis, Jr., president, 
in the chair. The first topic on the pro- 
gramme was “Work Outside the Parish.” 
given in a very interesting paper by Mrs. 
Susan Whiting Ives of Andover, N.H. 
It was a plain, simple story of earnest, per- 
sistent, and helpful missionary work carried 
forward in a small settlement, at a railroad 
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| Church, and Rev. Charles W. Casson. 
| votes of thanks the meeting adjourned. 
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station, where there is a mixed country pop- 
ulation of working-people. After six years it 
resulted, Feb. 5, ror1z, in the opening of the 
new Potter Place Church, where a whole 
community can now worship under one roof. 
Rev. William Rogers Lord of Dover followed 
with 'a brief address on ‘‘Church Etiquette,” 
dealing with the many things that make for 
beauty and grace in the church. The next 
address, on “‘The Crime and Burden of In- 
temperance,’’ was given by Rev. Ernest 
Sidney Meredith of Theodore Parker Church, 
West Roxbury. He urged constant interest 
to counteract the evil temptation. Upon the 
report of the Nominating Committee, Rev. 
M. Dethlefs, Mrs. M. Ordway Daly, and Mrs. 
Bowles, the conference elected Rev. G. M. 
Bodge secretary-treasurer, and for di- 
rectors for three years Rev. A. W. Little- 
field of Brookline and Mrs. Hannah M. 
Leach of Walpole. Rev. Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany of the Church of the Disciples, 
‘Boston, in a brief brilliant address, took 
‘wp the question of ‘‘The Position of the Man 
‘in the Spiritual Life of To-day.” The 
problem of civilization is to unite all human 
|activities. Every man’s daily labor needs to 
be lifted to an ideal plane. The man is 
too little in his home, too much a prisoner 
of his business, too little in civic life. The 
conference contribution was taken, amount- 
ing to $26.96. ‘The devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. Charles Phelps Well- 
man of Channing Church, Dorchester, closing 
the morning session, followed by intermission, 
when all enjoyed the time of social reunion 
and refreshment. At 2 p.m. the afternoon 
session opened with praise service by Rev. 
T. F. Meyer of South Natick. The roll- 
call showed the presence of 215 delegates 
and 19 of the 23 ministers. The serious 
illness of Rev. Mr. Butler of Quincy was 
announced, and a vote of regret and cordial 
sympathy was passed, Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins being appointed to bear the message. 
The address of the afternoon session was 
given by Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson, upon 
the topic ‘‘How to Strengthen our Churches 
through the Conduct of Public Worship.” 
He made a strong plea for a higher standard 
in the ordinary moralities. The church is 
not to be a social centre, not the place or 
time to arrange or adjust the machinery. 
It is worship, preparation for which a de- 
in silence. A 
lively discussion followed’ by the ministers 
of the conference, among whom were Revs. 
Isaac Porter of Sherborn, B. F. McDaniel 
of Dorchester, C. P. Wellman of Channing 
After 


THE Rocky Movunrain CoNFERENCE.— 
The conference was organized twenty-one 
years ago under the leadership of Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, at that time pastor of the Unity 
Church of Denver. Its latest sessions, Oc- 
tober 27 and 28, were ‘‘the best we have 
had,”’ said Dr. George H. Glover, profes- 
sor in the State Agricultural College. The 
people of the Greeley Unity Church gave 
hearty welcome and generous hospitality to 
the visiting delegates, who were for the most 
part from Denver and Fort Collins. Dis- 
tant points, as Salt Lake City, Butte, Boisé, 
and Phoenix, could send no representatives, 
but news from them was received through 
letters. Rev. E. G. Brown, secretary of the 
conference the past year, had just laid down 
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his work at Pueblo. His absence was re- 
gretted, as was that of Rev. T. S. Robjent, 
who is beginning with great promise his pas- 
torate of our church in Colorado Springs. 
Rev. John C. Mitchell divides his time be- 
tween the churches of Fort Collins and of 
Greeley. The conference opened with an 
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evening session with only laymen as speak- 


ers. The president, Dr. Glover, made an 
address, in which he frankly and boldly dealt 
with the question why Unitarian churches 
do not multiply more rapidly. He believes 
that we have failed to recognize adequately 
the emotional element in religion. Mr. 
John H. Gabriel of Denver spoke on “The 
Religion of Democracy.’”’ Mr. Gabriel’s 
untiring devotion to civic betterment gives 
him a good right to discuss the subject. He 
is in the front rank of Denver’s workers for 
social righteousness. On Friday morning 
the ministers present had an informal meet- 
ing, after which the Conference was called 
to order by Dr. Glover. Reports from the 
churches were presented. The morning 
session ended with three addresses by min- 
isters, Rev. John C. Mitchell, Dr. David 
Utter, whose fifteen years at Denver have 
made him the Unitarian bishop of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and Rev. H. W. Pinkham 
of the Bethany Baptist Church, Denver. 
The afternoon was in charge of the sisters 
the better half—or three-quarters—of all 
our churches. Mrs. F. M. Keezer, presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Associate Alli- 
ance, sent a stirring letter of greeting. Her 
place as presiding officer was occupied by 
Mrs. Perlina §. Davis of Denver, a vice- 
president of the National Alliance, who, 
faithful to the duties of her office, had sent 
letters of inquiry some weeks before to all 
the branches in the Rocky Mountain sec- 
tion. The letters that came in reply were 
interesting and encouraging. The Associate 
Alliance elected the officers for the ensuing 
year: president, Mrs. C: W. Badgeley of 
Denver; vice-president, Mrs. Preston of 
Greeley; recording secretary and treasurer, 


Mrs. Nevada Sperr of Fort Collins; corre- 


sponding secretary, Mrs. P. S. Davis of Den- 
ver; chairmen of committees: Post-office, 
Mrs. Winona Taylor of Fort Collins; Cheer- 
ful Letter, Miss Eliza Lentz of Denver; Lit- 
erature, Mrs. Sinton of Colorado Springs; 
Education, Miss Warren of Colorado Springs; 
Citizenship, or Social Service, Mrs. J. H. 
Glover of Fort Collins. There followed the 
Sunday-school session, ably conducted by a 
practical and successful Sunday-school leader, 
Mrs. Delay of Fort Collins. The conference 
re-elected as its president Dr. Glover. Rey. 
T. S. Robjent was chosen vice-president, 
and Rev. H. W. Pinkham, secretary and 
treasurer. The evening banquet, with which 
the conference ended, was a feast for both 
mind and body. The Unity ladies of Greeley 
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amply sustained their reputation. Then 
Mr. Mitchell, as toast-master, presented in 
genial fashion speakers who mingled wisdom 
and wit. Dr. Utter proposed a silent toast 
to honor the memory of one who recently 
entered upon his eternal reward, having met 
death in California about a month ago,— 
“qa man without guile, one who loved his 
fellow-men, a stainless soldier of the truth 
as God gave him to see the truth, a faithful 
servant of the interests of our Unitarian 
cause in Colorado, father of our church in 
Colorado Springs, for many years president 
of this conference, a man whom we delighted 
to honor and who was an honor to our cause, 
Francis B. Hill.” Other speakers at the ban- 
quet were Mrs. Sanborn of Greeley, Miss 
Allison and Prof. Hinman, who are members 
of the Agricultural College faculty, Dr. 
Glover, ex-Lieut.-Gov. Brush, who is a Uni- 
tarian in the breadth of his spirit, though 
not in his church fellowship, Rev. T. C. 
Brockway, whose health is restored by 
our mountain air, a man of the brain and 
heart, to be of great service to our cause, and 
Rev. Henry W. Pinkham. With the singing 
of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”’ the conference ended. 


Churches. 


Montacuk, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Herbert Whitney: The Montague 
branch of the National Alliance will hold 
their annual fair Dec. 8, 1911. Any gifts 
from other Alliances that may be salable on 
that occasion will be gladly received, and 
the branch will be glad to respond to any 
appeal from other Alliance branches. All 


gifts may be sent to Mrs. Kate C. Miner, 


Box 6, Montague, Mass. 


Personals. 


Rev. Everett Somes Treworgy of Hub- 
bardston, Mass., was married November 8 
to Miss Stella Farmer, at-Gouverneur, N.Y. 


Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey has resigned from 
the pastorate in Westford, which he has held 
since Nov. 1, 1903. Mr. Bailey was ordained 
in 1861, just half a century ago. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTs of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


eae acknowledged .............:.--0.+5 $1,001.56 
Oct. haw, Mrs, Robert G., Wellesley, 
Mies CEN nlale Ware's s Fp euVie x 100.00 
5. Fort Collins, Col., Sunday-school ...... 2.00 
6. Reed, Mr. William Howell, Jr., Rox- 
oy OO se 10.00 
7 Portland, Ore., Sunday-school ......... 10.00 
9. Alameda, Cal., Sunday-school ......... 5.00 
13. Kabeits Mr. B. W., Boston, Mass. ...... .00 
14. gg Miss Frances A., Philadel- 
Shae ir TRE 50.00 
14. Lord, ton Hartley, Kennebunk, Me. . 15.00 
17. Warren, Mrs. a Wey Boston’ 7...) 10,00 
17. King, Mr. D. Webster, Boston ........ 10.00 
18. Grew, Mrs. H. S., Bieton. wos. . f coke 10.00 
18. Nashua, 7 H., Sunday-school rev vey 10,00 
19. aise "Frederic H., Brookline, 
RG es atria saa tte a esiris 10,00 
25. Worneasti; Mass., Unity Sunday-school. 25.00 
27. Metcalf oR Winchester, Weta. 10.00 
27. Winkley, Mrs. S. H., Boston .......... 15.00 
30. Hutchinson, Mrs. George W., West 
Oe TR) eA 10.00 
$1,313.56 
FOR FIELD WORK. 
Previor RS SS ES ee $339.50 
Oct. 4. Portland, Me., Sunday-school and Al- 
liance 6.00 
9. Marblehead, Mass. ..........0..0000005 1.00 
13. Worcester Conference ...........+-.++: 3-55 
a5 Mommie OBS Sai ~inlan iaigtslcesd ae > 2.50 
$352.55 


Joun H. Epwarps, Treasurer. 
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“A receiving line? 
at about half price. 
“Tt was this way: 


number. 
it was time to do something. 


for incoming calls only. 
“It works to perfection. 


the receiving line. 
“Costs me $3 a month and 


AND 


Need a Receiving Line? 
Why, 


I had reached the point where my 
regular telephone couldn’t take, care of all the calls for my 
When I found I was losing trade, I decided that 


didn’t want to go to the expense of another full service tele- 
phone if I could avoid it, and they suggested a telephone 


that’s an additional telephone 


I told the telephone people | 


I list the receiving line in my 


book and hold my regular telephone for outward calls and for 
the overflow of incoming calls that cannot be cared for on 


is Just as good for my use as 


a line giving inward and outward service.” 


Interested? Call the Rate Department, 


Fort Hill 7600. (No charge.) 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


The Tuckerman hee 


Mr. Frank H. Burt of Channing Church 
Sunday-school, Newton, will speak at 10.30 
next Saturday, the 18th, on Teachers’ 
Meetings, and teachers and superintendents 
will find the talk helpful and suggestive. 

The Thursday lecture on the 23d is by Mr, 
Parker B. Field, who will speak of ‘“‘ Modern 
Ways of Caring for Destitute Children.” 

On successive Fridays at half-past ten 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson is explaining the 
denominational machinery necessary to carry 
on our work. Last week’s talk on the 
“American Unitarian Association’? was a 
clear presentation of the conditions and 
movements that led to its organization, 
together with an account of some of the ob- 
stacles in its work. The subject for Friday, 


the 17th, is ‘‘ The Council: Ld atid any one who 
is interested will be repaid by hearing Mr. 
Wilson. 


To the Post-office Mission, 


To any Post-office Mission secretary, or to 
any individual worker who desires to use 
them, I shall be glad to send copies of the 
following sermons on Unitarian Belief by 
James Freeman Clarke: ‘‘The Fatherhood 
of God,” ‘The Brotherhood of Man,” 
“The Leadership of Jesus,’ “Salvation by 
Character,” ‘The Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward Forever.” 

In writing please mention how many 
copies are needed. Address: (Miss) L,. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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Pleasantries, 


“Can’t we have a window cut into the 
closet, and so borrow light from the bed- 
room?’’? asked the prospective.tenant. “I 
stippose we could,’ replied the landlord, 
““but it seems too bad to take any light away 
from the room.” 


This amusing story of a printer’s error is 
connected with Baedeker. The editor, in 
his copy, had referred, in a description of a 
certain museum, to ‘‘a room full of plaster 
casts”; and this is said to have been re- 
turned in proof as ‘‘a room full of blasted 
cats.” 


“This younger generation certainly puz- 
zles me,’’? one of Boston’s older clergymen 
said. ‘‘I cannot fathom it. Why, Sunday 
afternoon I» went out to call on a young 
married couple. I found the young man 
reading the Old Testament aloud to his wife 
while she was doing fancy work!”’ 


The Lady Guardian (canvassing): ‘‘What 
a little darling! What are you going to call 
him?’’? ‘The Voter: ‘‘We thought ter call 
’im Halbert, mum.” The Lady Guardian: 
“Are you really? My ’usband’s awfully 
keen on names beginning with an H. ‘That’s 
why we named ours ’Erbert.’’—Sketch. 


Fraulein Ottilie and her fiancé,- a fault- 
lessly dressed young lieutenant, were seated 
in the street car in Berlin. The young lady 
was somewhat disturbed when an old woman 
with a market basket sat down at her side. 
‘“What common people do ride in these cars!” 
she exclaimed to her escort. ‘‘ Yes, Gnadiges 
Fraulein,’ said the old woman, “but for 
ten pfennigs you can’t expect to have a 
lieutenant on both sides.” ; 


A story about Prince Edward of Wales is 
told inthe British Weekly, and said to be per- 
fectly true. He asked a lady, who was visiting 
the royal nursery, ‘‘Do you think that my 
great-grandmamma is quite happy in hea- 
ven?.”’ ‘‘Yes, dear,’ replied the lady: ‘‘don’t 
you think so?” ‘‘ Well, Iam not quite sure,” 
answered the little chap. ‘‘You see, she 
will have to walk behind the angels there; 
and here she always walked in front.” 


_ A Scotsman the other day went.to a. London 

dentist with a toothache. The dentist told 
him he must have it out. Scot: ‘‘Mon, then 
I must hae gas.’”’ While the dentist was get- 
ting it ready, the Scot began to count his 
money. ‘The dentist said somewhat testily, 
“You need not pay until it’s out.’ The 
Seot replied: ‘‘I ken that; but, as ye’re 
about to mak’ me unconscious, I jist want 
to see hoo I stan’.’’—Sporting Times. 

“T say, Teddy,” said one little newsboy to 
another, ‘‘what are them things those fellows 
were talking about?—‘bacteria’ they call 
them.’’ ‘‘Them. are French things. ‘They 
come from Paris: that is why they call them 
‘parisites’!”’ “‘‘No,’’ said another, “they 
come from Germany: that is why they call 
them ‘germs’!’’ ‘‘Not at all,” said a third. 
“They are Irish: they come from Ireland, 
for I heard Dr. White call them ‘Mike- 
crobes’!”’ 


“Ain’t I got a splendid theatre?”’ Mr, 
Stetson is said to have said to a waggish 
friend. ‘“‘Great!’’ “I got everything that 
he has, haven’t I?’’ referring to the rival. 
“Well,’’ was the slow response, ‘“‘ your props 
may be about as extensive, but I don’t 
think that your vocabulary is quite equal 
to his.” With Stetson, to think was to act. 
Ringing the bell for a boy, the theatrical 
magnate exclaimed, “‘Go, get me the best 
vocabulary to be found in Boston,—expense 
no object.”—Boston Home Journal. 
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CRESX sperms 
KIDNEY ano LIV ano OBESITY 
Makes de, 


Leading J focers, ir s2 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, 


SSS 
LTT 


TRACE MARK 


Underground 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


‘ aces the plans Gis the pekor 

Open with the Foot.fy; also prevents dogs, cats an 
“| rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor-Soiq direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by i 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book conte 205 hymns and poems, 26 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions Bnd 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which, they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness,” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I amstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 4 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid, 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
special 


Publishers: GEO, H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & 60. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON | 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nn. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
ee ae Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a@ year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
Parker Farr, Principal. 


(te a gh a ll a 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worceste ass. 
25th year. College preparatory. Fees ake 9 Special 
ae Colle e Certi ate eS few scholarahine for 
college girls. Gymnasium, fie rts. il 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. Ena Pee 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course, 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science: 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


Mrs, John MacDuifie(Radcliffie) 


